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At auction 


Christopher Hawtree 


Those after the plums (often another man's 
prunes, of course) had to make a quick circuit 
of the London Book Fairs, some of which are 
now held in hotels in Bloomsbury - a world far 
removed from that of Vicki Baum or Arnold 
Bennett. Barry Higgs's independent group of 
book dealers, for example, made an early start 
on Sundny, June 23, in several rooms nt the 
Bonnington Hotel. If most of the stock here, 
with such exceptions as the catalogue of the 
Greene/Glover collection of Victorian detec- 
tive fiction (£200), was routine, it was none the 
worse for that: it is a dull library in which one 
dares not read for fear of ruining the jackets. 

The fun of book-collecting may have been 
spoiled by the rampantly mercenary, but there 
is still room to indulge one's own whims: 
V. S. Pritchett, Hesketh Pearson. Lord Ber- 
ners, William Plomer (non-Hogarth) and 
C. H. B. Kitchin (non-Hogarth) go for very 
tittle; despite Michael Holroyd's efforts, so 
does William Gerhnrdi(e). While lan Fleming 
was in great evidence, his brother Peter does 
not appear to be highly sought after. One man 
was pioneering an interesting field: the first, 
1950 Hale edition of Betty Trask’s Evergold , 
complete with excruciating jacket, bore a 
fanciful £10 tag; an accompanying slip sug- 
gested that it might provide inspiration to those 
“practising for the big prize". Such aspirants 
would be far better off with Will Y. Darling's 
The Bankrupt Bookseller: the two volumes in a 
post-war omnibus were a bargain at £4.50. 

At the Royal National Hotel, the following 
day, the atmosphere encouraged those salty 
remarks which are a familiar part of the 
second-hand book trade. "Oh, that - it's as 
common as the Evening Standard", one man 
said, as I bent down to rummage among some 
old World’s Classics. Goodness knows what he 
was talking about, but it cannot have been 
Trollope’s Miss Mackenzie and John Caldigate 

£7.50, the pair. • 

tlic large-paper , signed Hugh Walpoles did 
not find many takers at about £14 but other 
men’s work continued to go for large sums at 
the, Bedford Hotel and the RyisseU Hotel - the. 
latter is, iii effect, the best secondhand shop In 
London. “Stop Stopp Stop”, Ronald Knox is 


reported to have telegraphed to Waugh about 
Frederick Stopp’s early study of Wang; it was 
here for £18. along with The Holy Places (£50) 
and the scarce Robbery Under Law at only £30. 
although Ronald Knox veers between £6 and 
£25. Mr Love day's Little Outing was £45 on 
one stand, on another £375, such is the attrac- 
tion of Thomas Derrick’s jacket. 1960s Wocle- 
houses continue to sell for about £30, while n 
jackctless 1902 Pot-Hunters can cost £600. 

The 1930s were not always the best time in 
which to publish fiction, and because of the 
bombing of Paternoster Row in 1940, what was 
printed is now scarce. Patrick White’s 1939 
Happy Valley published by Hnrrap was on sale 
at £450; the same price as a chewed-looking 
Dracttla with the publisher’s mark embossed 
on the title page, doubtless to prevent the re- 
viewer from selling it. What would he have got 
for it in 18977 Proofs of Time Present and A 
Hotel in Amsterdam were £30; those of The 
Real Inspector Hound £130. Larkin's XX 
Poems can cost £2,500. The success of Act of 
Darkness has pushed Francis King's books to 
the £30 level. Although 4,000 copies of The 
Power and the Glory (£400) were printed in 
1940, it now costs more than the two sup- 
pressed novels. Even more difficult, apparent- 
ly almost as hard as Babbling April, is a com- 
plete run of Night and Day (scarcest of all is the 
dummy publicity issue). 

Recent books can fetch high prices, especi- 
ally when published by Rupert Hort-Davis. 
Few publishers now have such imagination and 
sense of design, and the result is that Beck- 
ford's journals command £30 a volume, but 
Max’s Around Theatres was a bargain at £15. 
The Lear exhibition has not inspired pub- 
lishers: the mid-1960s Kimber edition of three 
journals now costs £60. Eighteenth-century 
studies are particularly vulnerable to such 
scarcity. Boswell’s earlier journals are easy 
enough to find, but In Extremes and Laird of 
Auchinleck arc not - it was frustrating to see 
them as part of o set at £350. 

Oddest of all was a series of Rothman's Pooh, 
ball Year-Book. Editions as recent as 1982 cost 
£6.50, wliile the second - 1971 - cost £14.50. 
Football, strangely enough, came to ray res- 
■ cue, for 1 found one fellow, willing to swap my 
proof of Dan Kavanagh's thriller Putting the 
Boot In for the 1933 Ghastly Good Taste. 


Campuses compared 


John Feather 


NAZIR AHMAD 

University Library Practices In 
Developing Countries 
207pp. Routledge and Kcgan Paul. £25. 
0 7103 0058 1 


The expansion of higher education since the 
end of the Second World War has nut been 
confined to the Western world. The emerg- 
ent nations of Asia and Africa have rightly 
recognized that their progress requires the 
creation of an indigenous professional class 
and therefore that the establishment of univer- 
sities is an essential part of their development 
programmes. Sonic countries inherited an educ- 
ational infrastructure from their colonial mas- 
ters; this was most apparent in the Indian sub- 
continent and in North and West Africa. Else- 
where, however, there was little or nothing, 
especially where the European presence was 
really a military occupation of strategic key 
points as in the Gulf or much of South-East 
Asia. Because of the vast divergence of culture 
and history between less developed countries, 
generalizations about the Third World are like- 
ly to be wrong about a significant part of it. 

It was presumably in recognition of this 
problem that Nazir Ahmad narrowed down the 
comprehensive subject suggested by his title, 
University Library Practices in Developing 
Countries, to a study of them in eight countries 
which he describes as “Arab Islamic’’. Even 
this, however, illustrates the difficulties: of the 
eight countries, three are not Arab (Malaysia, 
Nigeria, Pakistan), one is only partly Arab 
(Sudan), two have significant non-Muslim 
minorities (Malaysia, Sudan) and one is not 
officially Islamic at all (Nigeria). Historical dif- 
ferences are equally marked: three of the eight 
were under direct British rule (Malaysia, 
Nigeria, Pakistan), three were British de facto 
(Kuwait, Qatar, Sudan), one wux a Britislt 
mandate (Jordan) and one has no history of 
European colonialism (Saudi Arabia), this Is 
neither a homogeneous group nor a repre- 
sentative cross-section, and, to complete the 
confusion, they include three of the richest 
countries in the world and one of the poorest. 

Not surprisingly, the universities of these 


countries, and their libraries, cunnol befits 
into neat supranational patterns. Theoldearf 
litem, the University of the Punjab S 
collections and will soon have a good modem 
building in which to house them; but inZ 
moil with all Pakistani university libraries^ ' 
suffers from chi onic underfunding, despite tV ' 
Zia regime's undoubted commitment toVan 

development. In the Middle East, by contra? 
the problem is not lack of money but lack 
skills. King Sand University in Riyadh ha at 
quired some 350,0(10 volumes in less than (him 
years, most of them in the last decade, andi 
now occupies a fine building on one of the h 
campuses in the world. But librarianshipisim 
socially or financially attractive in Saudi Ara- 
bia or elsewhere in the region, and moslofthe 
professional librarians are, like the author rf 
the book, expatriates from such counlriem 
Egypt, Sudan and Pakistan, which can 1 
afford to spare them. The essentially tempor- 
ary nature of any expatriate labour foraert 
ales its own problems in lack of cqntinnityu 
managerial and policy-making levels. Indeed 
the conjunction of wealth and skills which sus- 
tains the libraries of Europe and North Arn- 
ica is so far to be found nowhere in these ooia- 
tries, except perhaps in Malaysia. While the 
Sudanese librarian may envy his Saadi v 
Qatari colleague, the fact is that they ban 
problems of their own which cannot be solved 
by money alone, but only by the development 
and diffusion of professional expertise. 

The diversity of experience emerges fromDi 
Ahmad's book only incidentally, although an 
appreciation of it is crucial to a full understand- 
ing of his subject. The book is a workmanlike 
survey of some thirty university libraries, vilh 
some sound practical advice, some of itratber 
patronizing in tone, for librarians working io 
these difficult circumstances. Whatis lackfogh 
a broader vision of the subject, a morecriHca! 
approach to the material and some morefon* 
ful conclusions. Nowhere is this more apparent 
than in the Inck of attention to the esseotiil 
field of resource-sharing between libraries, i 
topic which is confined to a few pages st* 
end; surprisingly, even in those pages, k 
Arab League, whose cultural arm (ALECSQ) 
provides the framework for library » 
operation between “Arab Islamic’’ countries. 
not &vun mentioned. 
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Robert 

Walshe 

Wales’ 

Work 

The lust novel 
of the year 

anarchic articulate assured 
astonishing bad-tempered 
baffling challenging com- 
bative commercial com- 
pelling cunning demanding 
demented diabolical 
effervescent electrifying 
erudite explosive fastidious 
frantic funny incisive 
ingenious inspired inventive 
literate lyrical metaphysical 
meticulous mordant 
outrageous penetrating 
polished pugnacious 
puzzling, ribald riotous 
scholarly scintillating 
seditious startling stroppy 
subtle unique uproarious 
wily. 

"Very funny, continuously 
surprising and devilishly 
clever." 

David Lodge 

“At all times the truth winds in 
and out with extraordinary 
inventiveness; and the book 
is always funny. The 
background of publishing is 
well observed too ... It is a 
super piece of literate, 
literary fun.” 

Martyn Goff, 

Daily Telegraph 

"Highly individual new 
voice." v 

DavidHughes, 

Mail on Sunday 

“In Robert Walshe's 
extraordinary first novel 
nothing is what it seems . . . 
Fantasy, Batire, plain frolic? 
Something of all three, though 
plain is ever the word.” 

Norman Shrapnel, 
Guardian 

“It erupts with a maniacal 
glee in words arid language, 
but Walshe/ is no dry 
semiolbgist. Spikily and 
mischievously erudite, s a 
linguistic car-chase of a 
book; mad, hilarious and 
brilliant.” • 

John Gill, Time Out 

“Makes most contemporary 
fiction look like pulp ’. . . the 
mjqst interesting and 
wickedly ; funny novel Tve 
read ■ since I began writing 
, * . I can: think- of no other 
novel written in recent years 
which bears comparison." 

Tom Sharpe 

£ 8.95 
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You exist, do I? 



p. N. Johnson-Laird j 

G.E. ZURIFF d 

Behaviorism: A conceptual reconstruction v 

369pp, New York: Columbia University Press. s 

$45.50. b 

0231059124 ^ 

Two Behaviourists have sex. Afterwards one j 

says: “That was fine for you. How was it for f 

mef f 

The joke about this joke is its verisimilitude. I 

That, at least, is how Behaviourists ought to c 
talk. Granted the absurdity of such discourse, t 
one might wonder how Behaviourism came to s 
dominate psychology for thirty years, how it | 
had an influence on philosophers, linguists and t 
social scientists, how it continues to have its l 
advocates and to attract new adherents, and j 
' how it has led Gerald Zuriff to make a scholar- i 

ly analysis of the proposals of its various practi- i 

(loners, both living and dead, and to defend a 
reconstructed, or deconstructed, version of the 
doctrine. The solution to these puzzles shows. I 
believe, that Behaviourism shares many of the 
characteristics responsible for the appeal of 
other ideologies, even including its apparent 
antithesis, psychoanalysis. 

With a punch characteristic of the start of an 
advertising campaign (he was subsequently to 
make a successful career in that field), J. B. 
Watson proclaimed the Behaviourist manifes- 
to in the opening words of a famous paper 
published in 1913. He wrote: “Psychology as 
the behaviorist views it is a purely objective 
natural science. Its theoretical goal is the pre- 
diction and control of behaviour. Introspection 
forms no essential part of its method nor is the 
scientific value of its data dependent upon the 
readiness with which they lend themselves to 
Interpretation in terms of consciousness.” So, 
psychology was to be a natural science; it wns 
to be objective; it was to predict and to control 
behaviour; and it was to forget about con- 
sciousness and introspection. Not surprisingly, 
Watson’s opening shot in the Behaviourist 
campaign is where Professor Zuriff begins. His 
book, he tells us, will start with these few fun- 
damental premises and then examine their 
logical development. He will play Holmes to 
Watson’s Watson. 

Zuriff has organized his book as a series of 
confrontations between the different theses 
advanced by Behaviourists and his own point 
of view, wliich, though sympathetic to their 
goals, is critical and informed. The advantage 
of this procedure is Us thoroughness: he lenves 
hardly any possible position on an issue uncon- 
stdered. The disadvantage is that Behaviourist 
theories are decomposed into a number of 
alternative assumptions about each and every 
issue - a logically impeccable procedure but 
one which diminishes the readability of the 
book, since each assertion is linked to a foot- 
note, which in turn directs the reader to all the 
papers that Zuriff has read which support that 
position. And Zuriff has read a lot of papers, 
since he spent four years reading everything he 
could find on the topic. Moreover, he empha- 
sizes methodological and meta-theoretical 
assumptions at the expense of phenomena and 
1 their explanation. The book contains no re- 
ports of actual behaviour or experimental find- 
ings, and the reader is expected to be familiar 

with this literature. 

. Part of the immediate appeal of the Be- 
haviourist manifesto was its direct contrast 
with the introspective method then practised 
by psychologists. They would give each other 
simple mental tasks, such as word association, 
and after each response ruminate on what men- 
ial processes had led to its production. One 
School qf ■ psychologists, centred at Cornell, 
claimed, like Hume, that an image would in- 
variably come to mind to lead from one word to 
: another. Thinking was the manipulation 
• . of Images; Another school, centred in W&rz- 
burg, claimed, like Kant, that their thinking did 
no( always contain a senspry content and that 
there were image less thoughts. With hindsight, 

. it is: extraordinary that this controversy lasted 
• years .There is no way of settling it, because 

•’ ^ no, known ; method of checking: the 

, /. of a report; abouthow one subjective 

; ■ .^periebce leads to another, If you tell mp that 
' ;;;J^.&|repm of consciousness is invariably an 
hrtpfhal; iponplogue of the sort . that James 
Virginia wrinl f nnt Into the minds of 


their characters, and I claim that I never think 
in this manner, then there is no certain way 
to determine whether one or other of us is 
deluded. The argument among psychologists 
was never settled - its modem versions go on 
simmering even today - it was merely replaced 
by an enthusiasm for the new movement. 

Zuriff carefully picks his way through the 
arguments against introspection and finally re- 
jects it on the grounds that if people cannot 
agree about their data, then there is little hope 
for progress. Yet, there is a crucial point that 
he overlooks. Not all introspective reports con- 
cern the links from one subjective experience 
to the next. If I ask you to look into a stereo- 
scope and tell me what you see, you may report 
(if I have contrived the appropriate display) 
that you see a picture in depth. Such introspec- 
tive reports are quite properly a basis for 
psychological theories of vision, a topic almost 
entirely neglected by the Behaviourists. Con- 
sider another example from a recent psycholo- 
gical experiment. You are asked to rate the 
quality of an array of nylon nightgowns. You 


mazes, pressing levers, and such activities as 
can be readily observed in the psychological 
laboratory. Behaviourists became adept in the 
design and execution of such experiments, but 
the phenomena they revealed were often re- 
mote from the behaviour of animals in the 
wild. It was left to the ethologists, whose goal 
was to find out what animals actually do, to 
discover that bees communicated the distance 
and direction of a source of nectar by a ritual- a 
ized dance, that ducklings would become im- 
printed on the first large moving object that 
they encountered after hatching, and that, in 
general, behaviours are as diverse as species 
and as intimately related to the environment as 
an animal’s morphology. 

After Watson had launched Behaviourism, 
his successors struggled to come to terms with 
his most startling slogan: psychology could be 
done without reference to mental processes. 
Zuriff describes in detail the various ways in 
which they tried to get round the obvious diffi- 
culties of this claim. Edward Tolman's strategy 
was to introduce “intervening variables”. For 
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Reproduced from William Steig's Ruminations (Farrar, Straus and Giroux, distributed in the UK by Faber. 
£6.95. 0 374 518750). 


prefer the garment on the right, since it seems 
to have the best texture. In fact, however, you 
were simply influenced by its position since 
nearly everyone chooses whichever garment is 
on the right, though they vigorously deny any 
such influence. Introspections are fallible, but 
they do not have to be taken at face value. 
What people have to say about how they per- 
ceive the world, about how they solve prob- 
lems and reach decisions, and about why they 
acted In a particular way, does call for psycho- 
logical explanation, especially if there is a dis- 
crepancy between their reports and their be- 
haviour. ' 

The Behaviourists’ obsession with objectiv- 
ity was understandable as a reaction to the , 
morass that the introspective method had cre- 
ated, but In the long run it was too powerful an 
antidote. It led to a positivistic^ quest for an 
objective language in which all observations of 
behaviour fcould be reported in simple physical • 
descriptions. There are a variety of reasons, as 
Zuriff shows, why such a quest could never be 
achieved. Yet there remained a passion for 
"abjective” jargon. Much of Holland and Skin- 
ner's programmed textbook, ' The Analysis of 
Behavior, consists .in teaching the reader ' to 
talk proper behaviourese. One is instructed, 

for instance, that the correct completion of the , 

following item: ‘‘Technically.speaking, a thirs- 
ty organism can be — — with water" is: ‘'Re- 
inforced (NOT: rewarded)"; Likewise, Be-/ 
haviourist etiquette deems it improper to refer 
to someone as having a tendency to listen to 
: music, or as loving music. Such a person, one 
, should say, "frequently emits the behavlor f of ; 
listening to music" (item 10:12 of. Holland anc ^ 
Skinner). Quite how human beings emit be- 
havipur from their, ears is not explained; and 
the important distinction between frequent 
. listening and actually liking the stuff is qbliter- . j 
nted , Clearly, technical terminology fras tri- 
umphed over good sense. . 

- The quest for objectivity led to the further 
• assumption that behaviour consists in running 


example, the rate at which you will press a 
lever to obtain water varies with the number of 
hours that you have been deprived of water; 
and this co-variation can be accounted for by 
postulating an intervening variable of “thirst” 
that ideally links several independent variables 
(eg, hours of deprivation, amount of salt ini 
your diet) to several dependent variables (eg, 
rate of lever pressing, amount of water con- 
sumed). But what exactly is the status of such 
an intervening variable - is it merely a term in 
a behavioural law, or does it denote some un- 
observed Inner state that arises as a result of 
your experiences and that acts as-a causal pre- 
cursor to your behaviour? 

Here lies the origin of the major Internal 
controversy of Behaviourism, and of what 
Zuriff describes as “one of the most tortuous 
chapters jn behaviorist. metatheory At one 
extreme, Clark L. Hull was happy to introduce 
terms that referred to internal states and that 
even went beyond what could be strictly 
anchored to correlations among observable 
variables. These “hypothetical constructs" in- 
cluded both internal stimuli and internal re- 
sponses. At the other extreme, SkinneT posed 
his paradox of theorizing. If, he argued, 
observable stimuli are lawfully related to some 
postulated internal state, which in turn is law- 
fully related to observable behaviour, then one 
can establish a law directly relating stimuli to 
responses and drop the hypothetical inner 
state. And, if either relation to the inner state 
should fail to be lawful, then a fortiori one 
should abandon any reference to it. 

The paradox led Skinner to a general disdain 
of theory. A? Zuriff puts it to the most deadpan 
sentence in the book: "Skinner objects to 
theories on the grounds that they inhibit fruit- 
ful research.” At the close of this tortuous 
chapter, the reader may suspect that the meta- 
' theoretical clothes contain no emperor: some- 
' how the goal of understanding behaviour has 
escaped the protagonists while they argue 
about the proper dress for theories that they 


either do not possess or do not want. 

The goals of prediction and control also 
diminished the relevance of theory; they led 
instead to a technology of behaviour based on 
“operant conditioning". The judicious use of 
reinforcement is a highly effective technique 
for shaping and controlling behaviour. Skin- 
ner’s skill in using it to teach pigeons to play 
ping-pong is legendary. (In case you are 
wondering, they hold small bats in their 
beaks.) He avoids punishment, which merely 
disrupts behaviour, and at first reinforces a 
response only remotely related to the desired 
one. Once this response has been established, 
the next stage is to reinforce responses that are 
a little closer to the required form, and so on, 
until at last by a process of successive approx- 
imation the bird’s behaviour is shaped into the 
desired pattern. The typical reinforcer used to 
train an animal is ndt food, but a simple noise 
that has become associated with food. It can be 
presented very quickly - timing is of the ess- 
ence - and does not require the animal to be 
looking in a particular direction. The grlmness 
of some of its exploratory applications - for 
example, the use of animals to control missiles 
- is a testimony to the effectiveness of the 
technique. 

Zuriff ignores the technology of Behaviour- 
ism, but its success is undoubtedly a key factor 
in the movement’s appeal. No matter if its 
proponents have some strange views about the 
mind, they really know how to train animal: 
and so perhaps they are right. The argument ii 
tempting yet fallacious. The ability to contro 
responses and thereby to predict them in nc 
way guarantees that they con be predicted ii 
other less controlled circumstances. More 
over, the principles that underlie the technolo- 
gy may contribute relatively little to a scientific 
explanation of natural behaviour. 

In fact , Behaviourism has been overtaken oi 
both sides. On one side, ethologists haw 
shown that much of animal behaviour depend: 
upon an innately determined neural .pro 
gramme. On the other side, modem psycho 
logists have found it profitable to postulati 
cognitive processes in order to explain botl 
animal and human behaviour. Skinner's para 
dox of theorizing does not even apply to com 
puters, whose behaviourcan be explained pnl; 
by considering the programs that they. are run 
ning. Likewise, to take a banal example fron 
human behaviour, it is quite Impossible to.pre 
diet verbatim a politician’s speech. There ma; 
be only a limited number of possibilities at ead 
point in the speech , but their cumulative effec 
yields an awesomely large number of posslbh 
speeches, all of which may be equally platitudi 
nous. Not even the mast scrupulous record o 
the politician’s previous conditioning and cur 
rent stimulation can meet the demand of pre 
dieting his or her actual words. It is impossible 
to predict all the behaviour of organisms witl 
complex internal processes, yet it does not fol 
low that the phenomena are incomprehens 
ible. The evolution of species, for instance, cai 
be explained, but no one can predict .whicl 
species will evolve in the future. The testabli 
consequences of many scientific theories oftei 
j concern matters other than precisely what hap 

i pens ncxt.in the natural domain.. 

. The challenge of predicting the results o 
linguistic creativity was first thrown down b) 
f Noam Chomsky in 1959 in a critique of Skin 
i ner’s book on verba) behaviour. He made thi 
further point that Behaviouristic analyses an 
not even adequate to specify the set of gram 
I matical sentences of English. It is necessary t< 

, use o transformational grammar, which ha: 
i more computational power than the! finite- 

- state grammars available to the Behaviourists 

s . Zuriff accepts this argument, though unfortu 
j nately he gets some of the details wrong 
r assuming falsely that a finite-state gramma 
i .. cannot handle sequential dependencies .tha 
s - exceed those between a response and its im 
. mediate predecessor. (Chomsky’s argumen 
a concerns q special set; of such dependeucie 
ei that arise when a given grammatical struaturr 
5 is embedded within itself, eg, the agreement ii 

;- number between the first noun phrase arid thi 

s main verb in: “The war the generals atari end 

i- the world 1 '.) These details, however, do no 
s- . affect Zuriff* s reconstructive manoeuvre. I 
is • transformation ql grammar is necessary, then 
e he says, let it be treatetl as an intervening vari 

:y able without supposing that it has any cones. 
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ponding mental reality. 

By this manoeuvre, of course, any alterna- 
tive theory can be accommodated within Be- 
haviourism. As Zuriff himself remarks, his re- 
constructed framework is “broad enough to 
benefit from the insights of rival theories and to 
integrate them within its own scheme”. This is 
the turning point of the book. Zuriff has little 
difficulty in then showing how to accommodate 
mental processes, the experience of the self ns 
a purposive agent, and mcntalistic notions such 
as hopes and beliefs. The framework appears 
to be inconsistent with only two possible phe- 
nomena: behaviour that is not causally deter- 
mined, and the failure of the framework itself 
to gain popular support among scientists. The 
final chapter on epistemology does indeed 
close with the strong prediction that most sci- 
entists will come to accept the Behaviouristic 


Bad feelings 


methodology because they find prediction and 
control particularly rewarding. 

It is logically possible, as many Behaviour- 
ists and Materialists believe, (hat our conscious 
experiences are remote from the real causes of 
our behaviour, and that we should therefore 
not talk as though they were its causes. Zuriff is 
accordingly at fault when he recounts that he 
chose to study the philosophy of psychology as 
a result of being profoundly affected by read- 
ing Skinner. The only way to determine the 
causal status of consciousness is to study the 
relations between introspection and be- 
haviour. That, however, would be to abandon 
Watson's and Skinner’s Behaviourism and to 
switch to another brand of psychology - the 
brand which in fact has been studying mental 
phenomena for the past twenty-five years or 
more, and which has recently joined with other 


Hidden critiques 


Peter Lomas 

PATRICK CASEMENT 

On Learning from the Patient 

244pp. Tavistock. £12(paperback, £6.50). 

0422791903 

It may seem surprising that a psychoanalyst 
should entitle his book On Learning from the 
Patient. Isn’t this what psychoanalysis is all 
about? Was it not Freud who showed that a 
prerequisite to the understanding of the men- 
tally disturbed person is to listen carefully and 
take his utterances seriously? Yet Patrick 
Casement is surely justified in raising the sub- 
ject again, for the art of listening is a very 
subtle one and the listener's attention is always 
selective. The extent to which we hear what we 
are expecting to hear is well known. 

Casement's concern is that the psycho- 
analyst should not impose his theoretical for- 
mulations upon the patient but should allow 
the latter to have asay in the proceedings. “It is 
important”, he writes, “that the therapist does 
not domiuate the analytic work or monopolize 
insight In the therapy.*’ This concern is well- 
founded in view of the practitioner's tempt- 
ation to overvalue his theories in the face of 
pressure from people in anguish and doubt. 

.The best- way to avoid harmful intrusiveness. 
Casement believes, is to listen carefully .to the 
patieiit’s criticisms of the way in which he is 
being handled, Because people are so often in 
awe of the therapist they have difficulty in 
making'ari open and direct critique; therefore 
he should look for hidden clues of the patient's 


“supervision" which can only be unearthed by 
the interpretation of dreams, fantasies and 
apparently innocuous and inconsequential re- 
marks. On Learning from the Patient contains 
several well-chosen accounts of this approach. 

There is, however, a problem. In order to 
unravel the hidden critique, the author is him- 
self relying on a theory of interpretation which 
he may well unwittingly impose upon the pa- 
tient, thus defeating the object of the exercise. 
Here is a (necessarily condensed) example. 

Casement describes an interchange with a 
woman (“Mrs A”), who speaks admiringly of a 
dentist whom she has just visited. Casement is 
in need of a good dentist himself and asks the 
name of the man, which Mrs A readily di- 
vulges. Afterwards Casement is mortified and 
castigates himself for indulgently gratifying his 
own needs and departing from proper tech- 
nique. He even accuses himself of “responding 
like an envious child". In subsequent sessions 
he suggests, not implausibly, that some of Mrs 
A's words nre disguised criticisms of his lapse. 
Mrs A, however, also contributes an overt 
opinion about the incident. "I thought it was 
nice*’, she said, "to see you being human and to 
be of use to you. After all, you have been a 
great help to me in the past." It is at this point, 

I think, that Casement's approach becomes 
most questionable. Mrs A’s words have a ring 
of truth. She seems genuinely pleased that he 
asked her the name of her dentist and thereby 
enabled her to show her gratitude in a small 
■ way. But Casement, perhaps too immersed in 
his search for her hidden critique, sees her 
statement as placatory, an attempt to “soften" 
her criticism. 
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Clive Gordon 

ELIZABETH WRIGHT 

Psychoanalytic Criticism: Theory in practice 
208pp. Methuen. £8.95 (paperback , £3.95) . . 
041632650 1 

Some problems are simply insuperable. One 
characteristic of .neurotics _ is that -they .don’t 
know when to call it quits. Admittedly, this can 
. have positive of hegqtive results. Psychoanfi'ly- 
sis Itself is founded on a refusal to accept an 
• ftWperabie. barrier, of sense and meaning: that 
of theuricbn&foiis. Art criticism, in a strange 
; why, .poses a very similar set of problems. How 
are, we to “understand" such matters, when 
they seem by definition to be' outsider our 
understanding? Arid are hot. ail our attempts 
to! 'force' ah > understanding merely neurotic 
; dreams of new dawns that can never arrive? 

Whether neurotic or not, the re is at least, in 
psychoanalysis, ;.a sound th^rapeutiepurprise. 
. People get helped;. But whatof “psychoanaly- 
tic criticism’^ where the' “insuperable barrier" 
is within fiction, between, to put it crudely, the 
overt ^meaning*’ Of a work, and what jt is really 
. "about "-that is, what tcis “up to” rhetorically, 
considered as something analogous to the un- 
conscious in real life? • 

Perhaps. surprisingly, there is .mqch to be 
said.for such aft enterprise, as part of an hives- 
, t igation info the relatidhshlp between what we 


it, and its determination of us, through lan- 
guage, Ignoring the difference between fiction 
and real life may not be as foolhardy as it 
sounds if you believe that it is man’s situation in 
language itself, the grimes he plays in language, 
the games language plays with him, that struc- 
ture and determine his psychic life. According- 
ly, we are all analysts and analysands, Writers 
arid readers, when it comes to our experience, 
and our experience of texts - whether fictional 
of not, WC Je- write What we read! 

* I must'say, though, that; when 1 read Eliz-, 
■ abeth ^right's psychoanalytic Criticism, I 


like-minded disciplines, including linguistics, 
artificial intelligence and neuroscience, to 
form what nre sometimes called “the cognitive 
sciences". 

What remains of Behaviourism after Zu riffs 
deconstruction of it? The historical importance 
of the movement certainly endures, ns do its 
major contributions to experimental proce- 
dure, its accounts of some forms of learning, 
and its refinement of conditioning into an 
effective technology. Otherwise, it has become 
largely n way of talking that accommodates any 
potential counter-example - a way of talking 
that seems to he as incorrigible as resolute 
solipsism. What was intended to he an objec- 
tive natural science has become an almost 
irrefutable ideology. 

Turn a solipsist inside out nud the result is a 
Behaviourist: "You exist, do I?" 


iipKvicaitttiS out as . 

a; straightfbtWard rriyieW and guide to , the 
various ways , of applying or making use : of 1 
psjxhoanalytical principles In literary critj- • 
cism, bht; after a suitably sober look at the 
stock-in-trade df analysing the .author: of- the 

fictional characters , by Freudian means; it !: 
quickly lapses : into 1 p turgid and unreadable, . 
celebration of the more coriible* arid recently 
■ developed thedrics of text fcrftitism . which she ; ! 
: would have done belief tq attempt to describe 
In plain English. “Smut'V for example , ■ ls “.the..’. 
dirty joke, where the first 'and Uufo pefsoh are 
enabled to share ; an 'imagined mastery ovetthe 
forbidden and 1 inaccessible^ sexual object; (he; 
woma n, 1 Ml Owing; a dischritgobf frustration ipa 
" sedactlqn Whbse imaginary hriturt partake? of'; 
a fended rhaJify- through beings pubjicly n 
' shared ’’.Fancy that! 1 ' i '• ,i.v . 

. As thq book jpt| rteys' through whaVEfr 


This approach is subject to the same dis- 
advantage as all psychoanalytic interpretation, 
namely that, by following a theory of uncon- 
scious functioning, the practitioner may im- 
pose an alien meaning on the patient's words. 
Morever, the critique that Casement seeks to 
reveal is one that refers to departures from a 
technique the correctness and importance of 
which he does not doubt. There would appear 
to be no reason, however, why the patient 
should share this preoccupation; she may be 
more concerned with other matters, for exam- 
ple, a failure of sensitivity or regard. 

For the particular kind of listening to which 
he calls our attention. Casement is primarily 
indebted to the American psychoanalyst 
Robert Langs, who has written a large number 
of books on the subject. Langs, for reasons of 
principle, does not report on his sessions with 
patients, relying instead on edited tape-record- 
ings of the supervision of students and inter- 
views with colleagues. It is in these recordings 
that we see most clearly the disadvantage of the 
method, for Langs is so preoccupied with un- 
earthing hidden criticisms of technique that he 
appears quite unable to listen in the ordinary 
sense of the word. In a book inappropriately 
entitled The Listening Process he interrupts his 
hapless students before they arc half way 
through a sentence and proceeds to lecture 
them for the next thirty pages. 

Casement is another matter. He writes with 
economy and presents his interviews with 
openness and clarity. For those who wish to 
learn painlessly about this particular method 
of listening to the patient, he is the man to 
read. 


criticism, "object-relations theory", "structu- 
ral" and “post-structural" psychoanalysis , ono 
gets the feeling that she is progressively simul- 
taneously approving nnd mimicking the critical 
works she cites, -culminating in two “virtuoso 
performances", a “hundred-page virtuoso per- 
formance” of Shoshana Felman on Henry 
James’s The Turn of the Screw, and the “vir- 
tuoso critical practice" of Harold Bloom's 
(“Bloomian") analyses: “Hence my reading of 
■ Freud’s reading of Hpffmann through Bloom is 
not; the same thing *s Blopm's reading of 
Freud ’sreading of Hoffmadn through Goethe, 
Shakespeare Md Schopenhauer.” , 

At on6 pojrtt in the book Wright , quotes a 
. chunkof Beckett, from Not I, consisting of the 
incoherent r amblings of a disconnected voice. 

: She wipimehtsi “Mouth is reliving the trauma 
;pf. the. primordial moment' when the body 
kernes its split from the Real?VThe febtis that 
• .gem a^pj^b^afytlc efl^ikfii th» end, 
;like Beckett. the poet, fated merely to repeat 

^ d l 5u et c to W ? an » 6 ■unsayatile" proposi- 
^ barrier of-the unconscious cannot be 
25$ pfey.pg.p the Ifc^.pf sense pro- 
: duces Ci .i dmpjjJ nonsense* The problem of a 
psychoanalytic: dritidsm . a rniVriHiri 


, 7T 1 ■ ' • ■ r\a mp- cook journeys; rnrougn wnat*‘Ur- 

reketobct^vilric^ious ..andpqraafesn'to .Wright>crilis '.ftlas&Ar ■ : Und ;"Mst-Freudiari ,v ; 


B.A. Farrell 

AMYHJOKK HARRIS mid THOMAS A It*pDr f 
Staying O.K. ; 

297pp. C ii pc . £9.95 . : 

0224023314 j 

This book is better than its title suggiITjJ7 
practical manmil, backed by some them a 
signed to introduce the rendertowhatfcw 
as Tnmsi.ctional Analysis (TA for short) ^ 
bow to use it . The book is written in an /C 
ican idiom and makes much use of the tecta 
terms ofTA. Ifone refuses to be putoff by thk 
one also finds thnt the book is so 
better than its idiom and jargon suggest 

It is well known that dozens of diffSt^ 
methods of psychotherapy have been da* 
oped in recent decades. Psychoanalysis itgtf 
has given rise to a very large group ofu 4 
methods. One of these is TA which ori gin.^ 
in Cnlifornia nnd became generally known b 
the 1960s. According to TA there isineachou 
of us a Child , a Parent nnd an Adult. TheChlj 
is our experience ns a child; the Parent fa fo 
history of contact with our parents (orsubai- 
tutes) during the first five years; and theAdoi 
is the reasoning, thinking, predicting yd 
“figuring out” part of ourselves. A transaetka 
involves two people, and consists in sow® 
saying and doing something to another and th 
other saying and doing something back. Tm 
actional analysis consists in determining 
of the three parts of a person initiated theta® 
action, and which part of the three parts of tbe 
other person responded. 

Amy Bjork and Thomas A. Harris areas- 
cerned to alleviate feelings of general distress 
and confusion in the ordinary course of Be. 
They want to help us to get rid of these “bad 1 
feelings and to have “good" ones instead, 
thereby helping us to stay OK. Bad feelmp 
arise through the influence of the past. Ttt 
Influence is illustrated by means of typical «■ 
amples of parents mishnndling children. It p» 
duces, in the present, an internal dialogue be- 
tween the Child and the Parent in us, thwefy 
allowing the past to tyrannize over the presfit 
The authors sketch various steps which ih 
person cnn tukc to deal with her/his feeliogt.# 
os to "stay OK". The most important sups 
whnt they cull "trackdown". This requires Ik 
person to call upon the Adult in him to ex- 
amine u bad feeling. He does this chiefly t? 
asking nnd answering u series of question. 
What word best describes my hart? What hap- 
pened, in the recent present, to trigger this 
feeling? What is your Purent saying to yooutf 
how is your Child responding? What can I* 
differently now tmd the next lime? The aulbm 
claim that this is nil effective wuy ofdlscowrini 
"the content of the Parent" in ourselves. TVl 
describe sevcrnl other steps thnt cun be taken! 
and they claim that TA can change people for 
the bettor. Thuy end with some n ^ M 
to slop wasting time; and how to bo a "go® 
parent nnd “build" children; nnd same 
“living joyously". ■ l 

It is evident that this book Is not for the biw 
single mother of two living in a run-down ufl- 
of Chicago, It is aimed at members ofthsltfp 
well-to-do American middle class *-■*.**' 
example, the young, harassed business s#®*, 
five, and at tiio wife whose husband wai# 
visit Athens and the Greek islands, 
longs to go on a trip to Australia. The Hants®, 
hardly mention whnt many psychotherapy,' 
Would regard as very important, nam ^ .. 
strength of unconscious motives and 
If one takes this more traditional viewjt 
whole matter, then the TA therapy ^ 
analysis and self-counselling is only ; . 
helpful with bod feelings connected vwtn 
face tension. But the book offers 
anecdotal evidence for -die effectiven«s^ . 
in dealing even with surface feelings. 

' sence of evidence is understandable *0® 
realize that the Harrises are 
a faith, which steins from a personal 
ence that gives them an unseeable V: 
tion of the value of TA - thereby myjjj 
call for evidence irrelevant. But there i sa g^ 
case for saying.ihat a practical manuwij"* \jj 
this; one, should go out of its way fo%. 
misleading its readers by telling them WD^ 
carinot do. It should tell thel« ^ h ®5, 
are, what ;not to expect from it aoa i 
seek help from qualified professionals' : 
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Fundamentally speaking 


R obert Irwin 

EMMANUEL SIVAN 

Radical Islam: Medieval theology and modem 
politics 

218pp. Yale University Press. £16.95. 

030003263 3 

On October 6, 1981, the Egyptian President, 
Anwar Sadat, was assassinated by Lieutenant 
Khalid al-Islambuli. Al-Islambuli and his 
accomplices were rapidly apprehended and 
identified as members of a Muslim funda- 
mentalist group, Jihad. Links were traced be- 
tween Jihad and another fundamentalist 
group, Takfirwa’l-Hijra (Anathema and With- 
drawal), and this group in turn was identified 
as a breakaway from the older and better 
known Muslim Brotherhood, which had long 
been a threat to the dominant regimes in Egypt 
and Syria. The assassination of Sadat gave 
Western press and pundits the opportunity to 
rollout their ready-made “think pieces" about 
the menace of the rising tide of fundamentalist 
Islam - a ragbag of allusions to hands being 
lopped off in Pakistan, scandals in the Arabian 
harem, the political ambitions of Colonel 
Qadaffi, and clashes between Copts and Mus- 
lims in Egypt. The word “fanatic” was heavily 
used. (In current usage, "fanatic” applies 
chiefly to Orientals who kill for religious 
reasons; it is not to be applied to those 
who kill in the service of the nation state or in 
the defence of liberal democracy.) Above all, 
the assassination of Sadat, which had indeed 
been Intended by the conspirators as the pre- 
lude to a general rising against the Egyptian 
rfyfane, was compared to the Iranian revolu- 
tion of 1979-80, which.had effectively installed 
the regime of the Ayatollahs. Since both Egyp- 
tian and Iranian fundamentalism seemed to 
threaten Western interests, they had a certain 
Importance. 

Things are not so simple, but they are more 
interesting. “Fundamentalism" raises the 
question, “Fundamental to what?" Every 

Saintly types 

Julian Baldick 

MARGARET SMITH 

Rlbi'atbe Mystic and her Fellow-Saints In Islam 
220pp. Cambridge University Press. £20 
(paperback, £6.95). 

052126779X 

This is a welcome reprint: a classic and 
pioneering study of the most celebrated 
woman of Sufism, Islam’s main mystical move- 
ment. The nuthor, Margaret Smith (1884— 
1970), painstakingly accumulated nearly all the 
evidence available concerning her subject, 
Ribi'a al-' Adawlyya of Basra in Iraq, a figure 
of the eighth century ad. Since the book’s pub- 
lication in 1928 little more has come to light, 
and there remains a considerable problem, 

• which, I suggest, can be solved by reference to 
strikingly similar Christian antecedents. 

Part One of the book considers RSbi'a’s life: 
Here the sources are very late' and hagio- 
graphies], The “biography”, on which the au- 
thor’s ^ork Is based, was composed around 
1200. RSbi'a is presented as having been a 
*jav6® ri wfoen young. Some old manuscripts 
indicate - that; according to one school of 
thought, before repenting and taking to the 
desert, she “fell into minstrelsy". As the verb 
Indicates, this Would . in effect have normally 
Involved being a courtesan. Probably we have 
new h retniniscence of the legendary converted 
Prostitutes- of the pre-Islamic Christian East, 
ror the influence of Christian spirituality on 
% orians of Sufism was enormous, as was 
Mi^ably demonstrated by Margaret Smith in 
^ Studies in Early Mysticism in the Near and 
Middle. East (1931, reprinted as The Way of the 
. 1976). An echo of this tradition is to' 

* found fo the hagiqgrapher Afl&kl (/7 1318), 
alleges that a prostitute threw herself at 
toe;feef. : 'of the Sufi leader Rflml (rf 1273), He 
focp*6iUed out VRabi'a!’’ thret times and she 
re ^cd "in the manner of. Rgbi'a” . . 

' faffbmptj to reconstruct RSbl'a’d 

’-v fflypga.- Here the: author gives a perfectly 


fundamentalist has a different vision of the 
primal source to which he seeks to return. A 
stricter application of the tenets of early Islam 
has had very different results in Saudi Arabia, 
Libya and Pakistan. Contrasts between the 
Egyptian conspiracy and the Iranian revolu- 
tion are more striking than the analogies. For 
one thing the Iranian revolution succeeded. 
For another the Iranian revolution was in- 
spired and eventually controlled by what can 
loosely be described as clergy, while the Egyp- 
tian fundamentalist conspiracies have been 
predominantly lay movements with anti-cleric- 
al undertones. Finally the Iranian revolution 
was the triumph of Shi’i Islam, and Shi‘1 Islam 
has a long tradition of revolutionary and mes- 
sianic thinking. Indeed opposition to lay power 
can be seen as the fons et origo of Shi’i Islam. 

But most Egyptians are Sunni Muslims, and 
there has always been a difficulty in finding a 
Sunni Widerstandrecht, or legitimation of 
opposition, to the established power. The 
seventh-century Khariji sect’s breakaway, with 
its limited appeal and marginal successes, is not 
an encouraging precedent for modern think- 
ers. On the other hand Egyptian history is rich 
in precedents for collaboration on the part of 
the Shaykhs of al-Azhar, in-turned quietism on 
the part of the mystics, and fatalism among the 
laymen. Jihad and related groups have faced 
severe difficulties in finding a theoretical basis, 
not just for their opposition to a corrupt lay 
power, but also to a thousand-year-old style of 
thinking about the relationship between that 
power and spiritual duty. It is this problem that 
Emmanuel Sivan examines. 

Professor Sivan is not a journalist. His L’ Is- 
lam etle Croisade (1968) is the most impressive 
and influential study of the Muslim response to 
the Crusades to have been published. And his 
new book is a sensitive and penetrating study 
of a complex phenomenon. From the radical 
fundamentalist perspective, Islam’s most 
dangerous enemy is not exactly Western secu- 
larism and modernism, but more precisely 
Muslim accommodations to these things. Parti- 
cularly contemptible in radical eyes is the de- 


velopment of a rather feeble apologetics which 
seeks to accommodate the doctrines of the 
Qur'an to modern science. No less reprehensi- 
ble, and subtly pervasive, is the acceptance by 
modern Muslims of a distinction between 
ordinary life and religious duties, secular and 
spiritual, church and state. Night-clubs, bars 
and unveiled women students are obvious 
evils, but it was the broader trends menacing 
Islamic society that led the Indian Muslim, 
Maudoodi, writing earlier in this century, to 
declare that, even under nominally Muslim 
regimes, Muslims were living in a new era of 
paganism. 

Radical Muslims followed him in this. The 
membersliip of radical fundamentalist groups 
does not consist of old-fashioned greybeards, 
nor, in Sivan's analysis, do the members re- 
semble the neurotic and ignorant young men 
whom V. S. Naipaul so regularly encountered 
during his journeys Among the Believers. 
Egypt’s new radical Muslims are for the most 
part young and determined. Many of them 
have technical backgrounds, and Sivan makes 
it plain that he considers their critique of the ills 
of Egyptian society, and of the failure of 
Sadat’s Westernizing, “open-door" policy (in- 
fltah) to deliver the goods, to be cogent and 
incisive. 

Sivan is at least as hard-headed and lucid a 
critic as the objects of his study.- Even so, his 
emphasis on Ibn Taymiyya and the medieval 
roots of contemporary fundamentalism is not 
so persuasive. Even in his own times (1268- 
1328) Ibn Taymiyya was regarded by many as 
an eccentric theologian and jurisconsult. In 
1975 Donald Little published an article in Sta- 
dia Islamica on the man's medieval critics enti- 
tled “Did ibn Taymiyya have a screw loose?” 
Today Ibn Taymiyya is read and cited for a 
variety or reasons. He has provided chapter 
and verse for opposition to folk Sufism and he 
has served as historical patron to the (not very 
radical) Saudi regime. It remains unclear 
whether Ibn Taymiyya provides the inspir- 
ational text or only the pretext for fun- 
damentalist terrorism. Ibn Taymiyya himself 


faithful picture of early Sufi doctrine, along 
with sayings and verses attributed to R£bi‘a. 
These, however, are given by writers too late 
and unreliable to have historical value. What 
we have, from the ninth century onwards, is in 
most instances a literary device whereby some- 
one else is presented as saying or doing some- 
thing, and RSbi’a then speaks to demonstrate 
her superior wit and wisdom. This is an 
appropriate accompaniment to the legend, 
since in ninth-century Iraq an accomplished 
woman would be found usually in the ranks of 
the singing slave-girls, who provided the cultu- 
ral and sexual services of the classical Athenian 
hetairae and the Japanese geisha. 

Part Three is a valuable collection of varied 
materials relating to the place of women in 
pre-Islamic and Islamic times, in Sufism and in 
modern Muslim veneration of holy places. It Is 
here that a major problem arises. Apart from 
the eighth-century RSbi’a' al-' Adawlyya of 
. Basra; who, the - sources maintain, refused 
offers of marriage, we are. faced, in an 
apparently puzzling coincidence, with another 
leading mystic, called “Rfibl'a of Syria", a mar- 
ried woman. This RSbi'a, we are told in texts 
from the late tenth century oiiwards, after the 
death of one husband, entered into a sexless 
marriRge with a fellow Sufi of the early ninth 
century. Now various scholars have expressed 
opinions on the question of where this Rflbi'a 
of Syria is buried. Ip the late twelfth century we 
are told of a popular cult' of Rabi'a ;sl-‘ Adri- 
wiyya at Jerusalem, on the Mount of Gjllves. At 
. the same time it is learnedly observed that 
since she is buried in Basra'(where veneration 
of her grave is attested 200 years earlier)* the 
toihb at Jerusalem must belong to R&bi'a of 
: Syria. Against this, authors of eJ60q point to a 
tomb 1 of Rfibi'a of Syria in Damascus.- 

At this point we must remark that the shrine 
: at Jerusalem is seen by Jews as that of the 
prophetess Hulda, and by Christians as that of 
“St PtfagW df Jerusalem”, whose, cull on the 
Mduift of Olives is mentioned from the sixth 
century. Pelagia' is supposed to have been an 
actress and courtesan (or a singer, and dancer) 


did not argue for overthrow of the Mamluk 
Sultans he lived under, and ‘Abd al-Salam 
Faraj, Islambuli’s ideological mentor, was un- 
usual in using Ibn Taymiyya’s writings as a 
support for anti-state terrorism. 

Faraj was also more of a rigorist than Ibn 
Taymiyya, and drew conclusions from selected 
passages of Ibn Taymiyya’s writings that the 
author himself had failed to draw from them. 
Ibn Taymiyya’s meditations on the duty of re- 
sistance to rulers who are only nominally Mus- 
lims has not been regarded as essential reading 
by most Muslim radicals. Some modern Egyp- 
tian fundamentalists reject all accretions to 
their faith since 661 ad, and that includes Ibn 
Taymiyya and the neo-Hanbaii school of law 
and theology. Only the Qur’an and the sayings 
of the Prophet arc valuable. So while for some 
Egyptian and Syrian fundamentalists it is in- 
deed a matter of returning to the Middle Ages, 
for others it is precisely a matter of rejecting 
the medieval legacy of faingance a nd collabora- ' 
tion with military juntas. 

In the Middle Ages people found reassur- 
ance by equating new heresy with old heresy. 
“New Catharism is but old Manicheanism re- 
vived" and so forth. Possibly some similar reas- 
surance is being sought by Sivan. All the same 
he has written a fine book. His account under- 
lines the pessimism of all parties to the dispute 
- the governing regimes, the conservative reli- 
gious scholars who uneasily collaborate with 
those regimes, the pan-Arab nationalists, the 
secularized left-wing intellectuals - and the 
radical young Muslims who threaten them all. 
Revolutionary or conservative, there is an air 
of melancholy in the positions taken (which is 
also well brought out by Naipaul in Among the 
Believers). Although radical Islam has seized, 
“the ideological hegemony" in debate, it is 
nevertheless a movement on the defensive 
against the subtle erosion of Islam by Erastian 
attitudes, migration to the towns, mass media. 
Coca Cola, and much else besides. Sivan pre- 
sents the radicals’ attempted coup in 1981 as a 
gesture of desperation, not of hope. We shall 


who repented and became an ascetic. Her 
legend was'available iti Arabic translation by 
the tenth century. 

But it is not just to Pelagln that I am inclined 
to look for a prototype of R&bi'a nl-'Ada- 
wiyya's story. Behind a pair of contrasting 
Rfibl'as-we may look for an explanation in the 
form of pairs of contrasting Marys. In the sex- 
ually austere Rfibl'a of Syria and her Sufi hus- 
band we may see the shadows of the Virgin and 
St Joseph, as well as an extensive tradition of 
abstinence in the married couples of the early 
Christian East. In Rfibi’a al-’Adawiyya we can 
see reflected the woman who "was a sinner" 
and who anoints Jesus in Luke 7:37-8. Anony- 
mous there, tins woman is sometimes called 
"Mary the sinner" in Christian Arabic litera- 
ture and, in spite of a general repugnance in the 
East, is identified with Mary Magdalen among 
the Neslorians of Iraq around 850. 

A belter likeness is afforded by Mary of 
Egypt, whose legend was also translated info 
Arabic, After seventeen years of offering her- 
self tb all comers she repents and retires to the 
wilderness when the Virgin intervenes In a 
well-emphasized antithesis. Finally, we may 
oppose Maryi the virgin “spouse" of Theophi- 
lus of Antioch, on the Syrian side, to the peni- 
tent prostitute Mary, the niece of St Abraham , 
a hermit of Iraq: ■ 

Later developments are not without In- 
terest. From the fourteenth century yre find 
that Mary of Egypt is believed \o be buried in 
of near the shrine of Pelagia at Jerusalem . 
Around 1400 one pilgrim thinks that Pelagia 
anointed Jesus. About 1600 Ahmad Uzganl of 
Turkestan, in a collection of Sufi “biographies" 
called the Tad/ikira-yi Bughrd-KhiSnl, a mix- 
ture of local traditions and personal inven- 
tion, tells of a ’ girl in Baghdad called 
(hinduqa, who had art extremely fine, voice, 
and, after twenty years of prostitution, wine 
and hashish, repented and went to the desert. 
There a devout dervish finds her dying, sees 
her buried by angels, and goes on to tell the 
world. In the story of Mafyri of Egypt, , an 
anchorite finds her dead in the desert, is mir- 


aculously helped to bury Iter, and recounts the 
tale!. Finally, we may note the influence of Euro- 
pean paintings, representing the late western 
legend of the "Magdalen in the Wilderness”, 
upon Mogul depictions of Rftbi’a al-'Ada wiyya 
(cf Felix Loewenstein, Christllche Bilder in 
altiitriischer Mai erei. 1958). 

Islam in Revolution : Fundamentalism hi the 
Arab world by R. Hrair Dekmejion (249pp. 
Syracuse University Press. $26. 
0 8156 2329 1) aims) in the words of the 
author, "to examine the. historical roots and 
patterns of Islamic resurgence and the forms of 
its manifestation in the crisis milieu of present- 
day Islamic society". The work, which in- 
cludes an appendix listing Islamic societies in 
the Arab world, is a revised and expanded 
version of a report originally undertaken for 
the United States Government. 
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DONALD ALEXANDER DOWNS 

Nazis In Skokie: Freedom, community, and the 

First Amendment 

227pp. University of Notre Dame Press. £22. 
0268009686 


Skokie is a northern suburb of Chicago. About 
half of its population is Jewish. Of these some- 
where around a thousand are survivors of the 
Holocaust; the survivors are organized, and 
view themselves, ns a distinct community. 
Frank Collin is the lender of a group of around 
thirty Chicago Nazis. The group has a history 
of organizing minuscule but highly inflamma- 
tory demonstrations, complete with swastikas, 
storm-trooper uniforms and so forth. In 1977 
Collin announced his intention of holding a 
demonstration outside the Skokie village hall. 
At the instigation of the survivors, (he village 
officials obtained an injunction to prevent this 
particular demonstration, and passed two ordi- 
nances which effectively ruled out any further 
demonstrations. There was good reason to 
suppose not simply that the demonstration 
would cause acute distress to Skokie Jews, but 
that it would be the occasion for an outbreak of 
violence from the survivors and their sym- 
pathizers. fti general, Chicago Jews have 
adopted a policy of ignoring such demonstra- 
tions, but among the survivors feelings ran too 
high to ensure that this policy would be fol- 
lowed. 

The Nazi group’s activities in south-west 
Chicago, directed not against Jews , but Blacks, 
had indeed already posed problems of public 
order. By 1976 the Chicago Parks Department 
had at least temporarily curbed Collin there by 
employing an ordinance requiring heavy insur- 
ance, but the validity of this action was being 
litigated. Unable, at least until this litigation 
had beeri concluded, to demonstrate in their 
home territory, the Nazis sought other areas in 
which to operate, and Skokie was one such 
area. When, in 1976, Collin had first raised 
i with the Skokie officials a possible meeting 
there, they too had insisted on heavy insurance, 

. and the ostensible purpose which Collin ad- 
! vanced for his planned demonstration was to 
i protest gt this action, not to vilify the Jews of 
!• Skakle. The village official? were, understand- 
ably,, not Impressed. Faced with their deters 
• mined opposition, Collin, with, the support of 
. the American , Civil . Uberties Union, chal- 
lenged, the validity of the attempt to curb him . 
by taking action in the courts, (In America, 
though not of course in England, these matters 
- are principally determined in the courts.) He 
; eventually won, on the ground that the offi- 
; . clal^ in Skok ie had violated his right to freedom 
j of expression under the First Amendment to 
j the Constitution: “Congress; shall make ho law 
... abridging the freedom of speech , or of the •' 
press; of the right of the people peaceably to: 

!' assemble . . He dfdnot,;however, actually 
hold the demonstration, presumably, in part; 
because of fear as to what might have hap- 


so. But by a tortuous process of litigation and 
bargaining he succeeded in regaining, in return 
for dropping the Skokie demonstration, the 
right to demonstrate in his home territory of 
Marquette Park, where an ugly gathering 
eventually took place in 1978. 

Nazis in Skokie consists in part of a detailed 
narrative of the battle of Skokie, based both on 
the published sources and on interviews with 
those concerned, together with an assessment 
of who, as it were, won and what the casualties 
were. At a more general level it is concerned to 
discuss the proper limits to freedom of express- 
ion in a liberal democratic society, and in par- 
ticular the conflict between the claims of free- 
dom of expression on the one hand, and the 
claims to dignity, respect and freedom from 
unjustified intimidation on the other, these 
being in the author's view the countervailing 
principles relevant to this particular dispute - 
although, as this bare summary of the facts may 
suggest, other analyses of the conflict might be 
possible. 

In the United States the battle of Skokie 
is categorized as a constitutional issue, and 
around the language of the First Amendment 
the lawyers have built up an elaborate edifice 
which represents an attempt to define the 
scope of the constitutional right. For example, 
there is case law legitimizing the criminaliza- 
tion of “fighting words", and approving of 
limited controls on pornographic material on 
the strained contention that "speech" is not 
involved at all. But once in the area of general 
political debate the protection provided by the 
constitution is said to be neutral as to content, 
and the mere fact that the expression of certain 
political views will provoke a hostile reaction, 
or provide an occasion for one, is not a reason 
for restricting freedom of expression. The 
spirit of the more liberal course of decision is 
enshrined in the case of Cohen v California 
where the right of a Vietnam protester to 
appear in court wearing a shirt emblazoned 
“Fuck the Draft” was upheld in deference to 
the value placed upon vigorous political de- 
bate, a debnte which of course ended in a vic- 
tory for the protesters. The tortuous and, to 
those not brought up In the system, sometimes 
scarcely intelligible cnsulstry of the lawyers is 
not to be dismissed as mere legalistic mumbo- 
jumbo. It reflects real conflicts of principle, 
which, though differently handled in Britain, 
where only unimportant matters are entrusted 
primarily to the courts, are as real and pressing 
as they were in Skokie; 

.This study is therefore not simply of interest 
to students of American constitutional law. 
Professor Downs’s principal concern is to use 
the story of Skokie to provide a vehicle for 
discussing both the nature of conflicts of this 
character and the appropriate forms of restric- 
tion, if any, on racialist vilification in a liberal 
society; he argues in favour of a more restric- 
tive interpretation of the First Amendment 
than occurred in this incident, while not 
favouring the group libel approach embodied 
ip the English Race Relations Act of 1965. His 
analy?|s of the issues involved in the battle of 
Skokie possesses, sadly, a relevance not con- 
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The Lawftfl Rights of Mankind: An 
introduction to the international legal code of 
human rights 

252pp. Oxford University Press. £9.95. 
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Fundamental rights have a central role in the 
theory and practice of government. Politicians 
use the language of rights to defend their poli- 
cies and (more often) to criticize those of their 
opponents. Because politicians arc too often 
tempted to ignore inconvenient human rights 
in carrying out their programmes, almost all 
developed nations (the United Kingdom is one 
of the few^ remaining exceptions) have n writ- 
ten constitution guaranteeing basic rights, 


pcndcnce, we no longer believe that it bi 
“self-evident truth’’ that “all men" are *® 
dowed by their creator with certain inaKm& 
rights". The central questions of human rigte 
low are to determine (in the absence of tWii. 
guidance or societal consensus) what rights^ 
have, how they are to be applied in hqriaa 
and how they can be enforced against stufcboti 
and powerful sovereign States. Slegj&rt 
answers (perhaps necessarily so in asboftbtoi 
of (iiis sort) are not entirely convincing; 

He suggests that “just as scientists arid- 
gin curs have got together to agree bn 
tional standards such ns the metreand tbsgfl 
... so the nntions have now simply agreed os 
international legal standards of human rigtf. 
Such an analogy conveys a misleading iopjfe; 
ion of objectivity and clarity. This Impreafeak 
emphasized by the assertion that “the vita, 
the Interests and the rules arc all defined rid 
considerable precision”. As inlemalkfflJ 


“ O ' ..iw iu,vii.jia uiiii IUC IUIC9 flic (III UWIU**"- 

empowering the judiciary to decide whether considerable precision". As inlematoJ 
mpugned State action is compatible with (hose Inwyers will gratefully explain, the law here (a 

gating such action if It fails to elsewhere) is the result of political compnrak 

satisfy the test. Since 1945, the concept of hu- and is drafted in a vague language product 


man rights has radically altered the essence of 
international law. Nations now accept that 
they have obligations in international law to 
their own subjects to respect their fundamental 
freedoms. Some nations have oven established 
bodies, such as the European Commission and 
the European Court of Human Rights, to ad- 
judicate upon clnims dint such rights have boon 
breached. No longer in America alone, as do 
Tocquevllle said, do all political questions 
eventually become judicial questions. 

Paul Sleghart has taken upon himself the 


T. u- rJ c „ i , T e n *P“ Skoki e possesses, sadly, a relevance not con- u T “"s™" nas taken upon himself the 
pened to him and his followers if he had done fined to America alone. burdensome, but necessary, task of making 

B 0 ^ coherent sense of the inaccessible and overlap- 

0 . ping content of international law as it protects 


of much dispute and requiring creative Into: 
protntion in concrete cases. 

It is doubt ftd l Imtstnndards adopted in iiiltr- 

imtioiinl human rights lnw nro “delitoraltlf 
designed to be culturally and kWojMf 
neutral: they are not specifically jib® 18 ' * 
socialist , Eastern or Western . . . developed® 
developing". Such u proposition (although dd- 
douhtediy true of certain basic rights, wd* 
freedom from torture) is difficult toreepw* 
with other elements of the code. For examij 
the treatment of the right to property Ie ^ 
different treaties varies for political ressotf- 


inaoccssibie and overlap- Similarly, the right of "all peoples . . . #5 

fendampntn J S?® HW f 3 tt protCcUl economic, social and cultural develop^- 
H,s e ”cyclopaedic The asexpressed In the African Charter on 
R S htS (pilhlished and Spies’ Rights, has a clear political^ 
auLlinS? Wjond application of sage in the post-colonial age. Internationa^ 

- ; . Jfc-V 1 .... M : man rights law is, to an extent .necessarily^ 

-i£S2bdS of *• political proC oss, not a whouyigj ; 
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★ Orie third of the pieces 
have never before 
appeared in book form. 

★ The- first volume is devoted 
to English and American 
writers, the second to 
European literature and the 
immensely influential 
Prefaces to the New York 
Edition of his novels and 
stories. 
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★ The entries for each author 
, are grouped together 
allowing for a new 
perception of the changes 
and developments in James’s 
appreciation of writers such 
as Balzac, Flaubert, George _ 
Eliot and Turgenev. 

Eadh volume &1 7.50 


Also just published 


★ The most complete edition available. 1 
A must for all Parkman specialists 
and libraries. 


FRANCIS PARKMAN 
Volume I 

. . Pioneers of France In the New World, The Jesuits in 
North America, La Salle and the Discovery of the Great 
West, Hie Old Regime in Canada. 

Volume II 

Count Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV, A 
Half-Century of Conflict, Montcalm and Wolfe. 

Each volume £19.50 


Also available in The Library of America 


Stephen 
cpane . 
Prose and . 
Poetry 


RALPH V 
WALDO 
EMERSON 
Essays and 
Lectures ■ 


NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE 
. Vol. l: Tales 
and Sketches 
Mat II: Novels 


WASHINGTON 
IRVING 


History, Tales 
j Sketches 


end 


HENRV 
JAMES 
Novels 
1871-1860 


THOMAS ' 

JEFFERSON 

Writings 


JACK 
LONDON 
Vol. I: Novels 
and Stories 
Vol. II: Novels 
and Social 
Writings 


HERMAN 
MELVILLE . 

Vol. I: Typee,. 
Omoo, Mardi, 
Vol. II: Redburn, 
White-Jacket. 
Moby-DIck 


EDGAR ■ 
ALLAN POE 
Vol. I: Poetry 
and Tates 
Vol. II: Essays 
and Reviews 


HARRIET 
BEECHER 
STOWE 
Three Novels 


MARK TWAIN 

Vol. I: 

Mississippi 

Writings 


WALT 
whit, Man 
Poetry end 
Prose ' 


‘Jefferson, Emerson and i^ume. are e.a.SOesch. A» otter volumesers gl 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

The Edinburgh Building, Shaftesbury Road, Cambridge CB2 2RU, England 
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A speech-maker’s songs 
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Clive Wake 

aim£c£saibe 
The Collected Poetry 
Translated by Clayton Eshleman and 
Annette Smith 

408pp. University of California Press. £19.25. 
0520043472 

Nou-viciouj Circle: Twenty poems 

Translated by Gregson Davis 

152pp. Stanford University Press. SI 8. 50. 

0 8047 1207 7 
JACQUELINE LEtNER 

Sokfl6daW: Melanges offertsA Aim6 Cdsaire & 

1 ’occasion de son soixante-dixidme 
anniversaire par une Iquipe intern ationale 
d 'artistes etdechercheurs 
439pp. Tubingen: Gunter Nan Verlag. DM136. 
3878087314 

You have to be what the Senegalese poet 
Leopold Senghor calls a ‘‘master of language" 
to turn a just cause into poetry. Aim* GSsaire, 
Martinican poet and politician, wrote his first, 
and still most famous poem, Cahierd'un rctour 
au pays natal, in a fit of youthful ideology 
which became a lifelong habit. In the 1930s in 
Paris there was much anti-colonial discussion 
among the West Indian students, and for the 
first time they made common cause with the 
Africans, Senghor among them , in the creation 
of the new ideology of "negritude”. The 
French talked glibly of cultural assimilation - it 
worked one way, of course * but somehow the 
racial gap always remained. In spite of this. 
West Indians continued to seek change within 
the framework of assimilation, an idea which is . 
in fact still deeply rooted among the middle 
classes of the islands. Negritude now pro- 
claimed a pride in black culture and, in turning 
their contemporaries’ gaze away from the fas- 
cination of things French; these young students 
began a revolution in attitudes which was to 
make a profound impact after the war. 

CSsaire and Senghor, who were to go their 
separate ways after 1945, published articles 
side by side in the journal L’Etudiant 
noir. Far more important, however, was 
C6saire’s publication of an early version of the 
, Cahier in 1939. It is in thla long poem of person- • 
al and cultural discovery that the word nigri- 
tude was used for the first time and it is as the 
principal manifesto of this ideology that the 
poem has since, for the most part, been read, 
The poem was republished in a revised and 
: expanded form after the war, and by the 1960s . 
it was widely known and quoted, because of its 
ideological and political’ significance. It would 
be accurate to say, though, that more people : 

knew about it than read it. Those who read it - 

found it .disconcertingly difficult and were 
, often happier arid more at ease with its reputa- 
tion. Everyone knew the lines that began with 
H pa for those who have never invented any- 
thing", but few could talk about its structure or 
about the fierce, often violent power of its 
imagery and rhythms, the poem had then, and 
still has now, extraordinary vitality and passion 
which are, I think , unique in poetry written in 
: the French language. The ideology has dated, ■ 
but the language has survived the passing of 
styles. 

, For a large part of the public, then, 
approaching the “master of language" was not 
,a consideration;. fits reputation was enough, ; 
/. ffor others, there have been the difficulties of 


the poetry itself and, for the English-speaking 
reader, the absence, apart from the Cahier, of 
translations. During the war, Andr£ Breton 
visited Martinique where he met Cdsaire and 
read the poems the latter was now publishing in 
his own subtly subversive review Tropiques. 
Breton was dazzled by the quality of the work 
being produced by this new poet and, although 
as a good cultural colonialist he felt bound to 
annex C&aire to France and Surrealism, he 
had no doubt about the importance of what he 
had read (he wrote a now famous preface for 
the Cahier which has been republished with the 
Prdsence Africaine edition of the poem). The 
Tropiques poems were published after the war 
in a volume entitled Les Armes miraculeuses, 
which has been followed over the years by 
further collections, the most recent, published 
on the eve of Cdsaire's seventieth birthday, 
being Mol, laminaire, which showed no signs of 
t a loss of imaginative inventiveness or linguistic 
power. A brief foray into the theatre, helped 
by an extremely fruitful collaboration with the 
French director Jean-Marie Serreau (who 
directed two of Cdsaire's plays before he died, 
including La Tragidie du roi Christophe ), has 
greatly widened Cdsaire’s audience and 
perhaps tempted them to read the poetry. On 
his home island of Martinique, Cdsaire is still 
better known as a politician than as a poet, as 
the mayor of Fort-de-France and as a depute in 
the French National Assembly; here his repu- 
tation rests on his speeches, not on his poems, 
in spite of the failure and the ambiguities of his 
political ambitions for Martinique. 

The academic community has descended on 
Cdsaire’s poetry in recent years and critical 
assessment and exegesis have been gathering 
pace. In the volume edited by Jacqueline Lein- 
er, Soleil delate, some of the critics try their 
hands at poems in honour of their subject, but 
the majority of the articles are concerned with 
interpretation. One of the most interesting is 
Michael Dash’s discussion of the way Cdsaire 
uses the Martinican landscape in his poetry. 
Among the most useful are those that question 
some of the myths that have grown up around 
the poems (largely as a result of inadequate 
focus on the texts themselves): Thomas Hale’s 
piece on Cdsaire’s popularity in Martinique as 
a maker of speeches; Jack Corzani's observa- 
tion that the West Indies as a whole (as distinct 
from the island of Martinique) are virtually 
absent from the poetry; Michel Hausser's 
analysis of Cfisaire’s corrections to his poems 
from one edition to the next, with its revealing 
discovery of his readiness to ditch poems and 
parts of poems, often among his best, if they 
■ had ceased to fit in with his thinking. 

This rather hefty , often heavy volume might 
. have been more effective; for some ruthless 
pruning fiy the editor, The two volumes of 
translations that have now been published are 
far more important and Interesting. Trans- 
lations of poetry are of course never wholly 
satisfactory, but good translations can make 
poetry accessible where the language barrier 
is too great for the individual reader. Both 
the translations by Clayton Eshleman and 
; Annette Smith and those by Gregson Davis 
fulfil this role, The difficulties they had 
to overcome were enormous (Eshleman and 
Smith have a very illuminating section on 
translating Cfisaire in their introduction to The 


vocabulary, which he uses with devastating 
effect (wounding with intent, with the encyclo- 
paedia as the weapon), they also had to cope 
with the complex surrenlist-likc imagery, the 
often impenetrable syntax with its frequent 
ambiguities, the puns, involving choices which 
will offend some expert readers whatever you 
do, the abundnnee of alliteration, assonance 
and onomatopoeia and the often delicate shifts 
of rhythm. There have been two or three 
previous translations of the Cahier of which 








Snyder's, published by Prdsence Africaine, is 
perhaps the most satisfactory because the most 
accurate. The new translation by Eshleman 
and Smith comes closer than any of its prede- 
cessors to the sense and spirit of the original - 
apart from the translators' rendering of the key 
refrain “au bout du petit matin’’ as “at the end 
of the wee hours", which may work well for the 
American reader but almost destroys the trans- 
lation as a whole for this English reader. The 
translations of the remaining volumes are a 
remarkable achievement when one considers 
that, apart from Moi, laminaire, which 
appeared too late to be included, this is all of 


Cdsa ire’s extensive output as a poet Thew 
liilors* attention or stamina flags from til? 
lime and the rendering becomes prosaic^! 
literal (thus, “aux bnlisierssonnantsdHryu, 
crdpusculcs" becomes “in the tolling bafeZ 
of crepuscular riches", and “comme 
scnhnwnt" becomes "like a rea®^ 
Given ttsairc s practice of coining nt»wl 
Mary or modifying enisling forms, theta? 
lators manage very well in their 
although “hedunged" is perhaps 2 
least happy of their solutions. They also Z 
tinue the misguided practice of translate 
French "lam-tam" by "tum-tum" inside, 
“drum"; docs one ever hear the former i. 
L-.nglish -speaking Africa? 

Gregson Davis's enterprise Is less ambitiom- 
he has limited himself to twenty poems m 
docs not prevent him from falling at timesing 
the prosnic, but by und large these tnmslaikfc 
are very readable. Sometimes Davis has the 
edge on Eshleman and Smith in accuracy or 
poetic quality, at other times they on him. Ik 
first two lines of the poem “Ferreraents"; 

Le pCriple ligote cniporte Unis les chemlns 
seulc In brume garde scs liras ramfcne la viltenpm 

en palanqiii 

in the Eshlcman/Smith translation become: 

The pcriplus binds sweeps away all the paths 
the fog alone keeps its arms brings the city m piho 

quin back Lopoci 

Davis's rendering is: 

The voyage constricts tnkes away all passage 
only the mist keeps its hands free to lead tin ton 
back to port in a litter of riggb* 

Eshleman and Smith's greater literalness doc 
not seem to he quite successful (except fix 
"binds sweeps away”) but it does p reserve tk 
rhythm in large measure; Davis's method of 
interpreting in order to translate gives Ihe im- 
ages greater focus, but destroys the rhythm. 

Translations of Cfisaire's poetry are hxg 
overdue, and it would be ungracious not lq give 
a warm welcome to these honest attempts b 
make Its substance as well known as its reputa- 
tion. 


A Frenchman’s English 


.1 Collected. %detry)\ they not only had to deal 
with the translation of CSsaire’s often erudite 


i; THE WiERNATIONAI; ym&S WHO 1S8S*6 

. 49fo Edition V ' 

"remains quite indispensable as ike one single source of up-to-ddte '? 
biographical information about\lmpdrtant people throughout the 
\ World* - . . v- - /■' c 

1 ' Times Literary Supplement - 

The International Who’s; Who has long been established as the best' 
work of its kind. lt provides Wographies of the world’s m<^t eminent 
men and women in virtually everywhere of human activity! Ovqr 1,500 
new names :appear this; year, including AnthonyHopkins, BaroftesS 
Wainock, Gavin Ewart, Diane Keaton, Frank Zappa and Michaef 
ffrayn. V- . :i ; ..y-?- - , 

; ,25 July 1985 • ^ "K ■: %• 
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Michael Edwards 

JOHN T. NAUGHTON 
The Poetics of Yves Bonnefoy 
\ 209pp. University of Chicago Press. £18.40. 

| 0226569470 

This is the first full-length study of Yves 
Bonnefoy, and Its being In English, though 
■ strange, is not inappropriate. Two opening 
chapters, which offer an overview of his poetics 
and of the personal experiences and interests 
that have shaped his poems, range through the 
wealth of Bonnefoy’s intellectual activity. 
They consider, among other tilings, Ills ex- 
plorations in philosophy and theology (which 
haunt all his writings, and suggest that his 
attempt not to banish God but, on the con- 
trary, to earth Him will never be concluded), 
and his essays on paintings and buildings. The 
other four chapters review each of Bonnefoy’s 
four main collections of poetry. They arc meti- 
culous and thorough, almost to the point of 
being oyer-industrious. John Naughton is 
especially gopd in the discussion of influences 
•: , f? d ! parallels (h^ methods are conventional, 
■: bdt they prove themselves): he indicates the 


fives is for him a way of grasping a quality tad 
not, ns in French, posing the ontological qua- 
tion of its relation to substance. English poet- 
ry, though more “superficial", gives due atten- 
tion to n world thnt is there, whereas a reiigjow 
and ethical dnngor menaces French poelryjs 
which, nccording to Bonnefoy, “to say h m 
longer to enter on the description of what is, 
but to lock oneself away with certain privileged 
objects in a world simplified and closed*. 

Bonnefoy has endeavoured to confront ^ 
French language with English flt a suffid® 1 
depth in his many extremely ambitious WAj- 
Ini ions from Slinktispcnro, so ns to lead M 
one can assume that Ills evocation of t« 
theoretical possibility is also n statement of hj 
intent, “by wny of poetry to a new mode® 
thought”. Above all, he has opened MsW® 
poetry to an nwnrenoss of English. What ® 
been effected Is actually not ensy lo doterraJoe. 
beyond his adoption for his own use of tw 
eleven-syllabic lino which he first develop" 
a means of engaging with Shakespeare’s peM® 1 
meter, and which he has charged, as M un- 
finished alexandrine, with existential 

Shakespeare has been, with Baudelaire; t« 
most important poet for 1 Bonnefoy,;. w 
clearest English presence, however, 


-l:- luc • clearest engusn presence, nowcvei, 

/ Dans le Eliot ’ and although It is only to Vte^ 

the im P° rtance for Land that Bonnefoy has referred on a mW* 
conviction that the of occasions, It is the Four Quartets 
' ' ^ to hBVe worked their way comprehend 

: elemental words”. He Into Dans le leurre 'du seuiL The two p<£ 

Piotin^LtSL^S 0f - e % meads of recaU each otherin a host of ways (Boonefo 

the 0neH ’ dn cven be gfo8 with children laughing in Wj 
• L ° n 8 y 0nder ” which and ends in a condition of complete simpHc* 

^ ‘ ' «od their relation too ought to be ponden 

of not in the interests of comparative liie# 
out further HereU tb ^ U8ht ab * buf because they face a common crisis,^ 

' ShnlrMna, , nbove all to ° Jo^n Nauahton does not grapple witfr 1 


-it i 
1 ■ . * *1 \ 


oi occasions, ir is me four yuana* 
to have worked their way comprehend? 
into Dans le leurre du seuiL The two 
recall each other in a host of ways (BodOT 
even begins with children laughing in ■JJ’j 
and ends in a conditlbn of complete 
and their relation too ought to be pond^ 
not in, the interests of comparative li^W 
buf because they face a common crisis,W“rj 
ours, and represent similar yet distinctive W 

of negotiating it. . Ju 

John Naughton does not grapple 
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Screening a national myth 
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C laire Redpath 

BOV ARMES 
french Cinema 

310pp. Seeker and Warburg. £12.95 
(paperback, £6.95). 

0436018047 

jIM HILLIER (Editor) 

Cahlersdu cln6ma 

Volume 1: The 1950s: Neo-realism, 

Hollywood, NewWave 

312pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul / British 
Rim Institute. £16.95. 

07100 9620 8 

French Cinema is, surprisingly, the first book- 

• length survey of its subject in English; Cahiers 
ductndma, Volurhe 1 , the first critical antho- 
logy of the hugely influential film magazine, 
largely made up of articles previously unavail- 
able in English translation. As Roy Armes 
admits in his introduction to French Cinema , 
“any one-volume history of a national cinema 
is a hazardous undertaking". The problems as 
he sees them are methodological. Few, if any, 
national cinemas exist in isolation. Any survey 
of a nation’s cinema-going would have to take 
account of Hollywood's presence on the 
world’s screens since 1910. But popular cinema 
in France is not the author's concern; it is 
rather “those films . . . seen to have artistic 
merit” and likely to be relatively familiar to 
English-speaking audiences through inter- 
national art house screenings. More generally, 
there is the problem of the shifting trends in 
historical evaluation. In view of the increas- 
ingly sophisticated - and desperate - debates 
surrounding historical/critical methodology, 
there is something to be said for Armes’s cour- 
age in simply getting on with it. 

He synthesizes recent work on early cinema 
which has explored both its formal richness and 
diversity (in opposition to the traditional de- 
velopmental approaches to film history) and its 
manifestations os an industry. Since much of 
this work has been of a highly technical or 
theoretical nature, and about films that are 
inaccessible outside archives, the clarity of 
Armes’s account is quite refreshing. He 
sketches in the cultural and film-industry back- 
ground wherever appropriate, and covers par- 
ticular films, generations of film-makers and 
individual careers. A recurring theme is the 
unwillingness or inability of French cinema 
to engage with contemporary social issues, 
though Armes notes some of the exceptions, 
particularly In relation to Algeria and France 
under the Occupation (surprisingly, no men- 
tion is made of Cozarinsky’s One Man’s War). 
Why this should be so is left a matter for spe- 
culation apart from some comments on the 
essentially bourgeois nature of French cinema. 

Armes knows his subject well and his judg- 
ments arc largely uncontcntious - as far as 
established critical opinion goes. However, 
taking into account his stnted aim of placing the 
films discussed in the context of successive 
styles of film-production - the methods adop- 
ted by film-makers in response to changing 
theoretical conceptions of cinema and differing 
economic, soda! and cultural circumstances 
~ there is a, marked discrepancy between 
the section on early cinema and that on later 
decades. This is probably because much of the 
hook incorporates Armes’s two earlier short 
; volumes bn French cinema since 1946, The 
Great Tradition and The Personal Style, pub- 
lished In 1966 and revised in 1970 (hence some 
repetition which more careful editing would 
have avoided in 'the rearranging of the mat- 

Pue mention i9 made of the Vichy regime's 
toshtutionplizing of state intervention in cine- 
but the. growing impact of government 
directives across all areas of industry Is left 
TO Unexplored. Rend Medal’s work on 
• ^ P roducl l° n might also have cob- 

usefully’ to Armes’s speculations on 
. \‘h B ; ’^decline” of post-New-Wave French 

• ohtetna. ’■ ; . 

..... Successive French governments haye.de- 

• policies around ideas of the pieauing 

;. ; value, of! the national cinema, and have 

'.unreduced legislation to implement those poll- 
; uftebting the way films are shown In 
. as ,well as how they are made. All this 

v . ■ ^ contributed much to the myth of France hs 
■2&. ^oliarJy ^chieiTiatic” nation, and ;lbe pre- 


sent government has been particularly success- 
ful in exploiting that myth. It could be argued 
that approaching such issues would require de- 
tailed explanation of the workings of a state 
and industry not necessarily of interest to those 
mainly concerned with the films themselves. 
But the fact remains that the kinds of films that 
are made are deeply affected by the require- 
ments of distribution and screening and that in 
France such conditions are mediated through 
the government body, the CNC (Centre 
National de la Cinematographic). 

Any one-volume history of a national cine- 
ma will inevitably seem cursory to the special- 
ist. If you know the films, endless capsule 
synopses are irritating - if you don't, they are 
never sufficient. For the average, interested 
film-goer who likes French films, Armes's 
book will, by virtue of its comprehensiveness, 
be indigestible as a narrative. But one can 
hardly reproach the publishers for^eeking to 
fill a gap on the bookshelf, nor Armes for 
fulfilling his commission with competence. 

Where French Cinema aims at a general 
readership, Cahiers du cinema looks to the 
specialist or academic reader with an interest in 
theory. It is the first volume in a vast and 
scholarly project that will cover the history of 
the magazine into the late 1970s. Volume 1 
concentrates on Cahiers'?, polemics about 
French cinema, its campaign to elevate 
favourite Hollywood directors as auteurs and 
its celebration of the humanistic impulse of 
Italian neo-realism. Other sections illustrate 
specific aspects of Cahiers' % influence (for 
example on the way Nicholas Ray's films 
were viewed) and areas of debate, such as' 
Cinemascope or the respective merits of 
Kurosawa versus Mizoguchi. Jim HillieT intro- 
duces each section with background and criti- 
cal commentary, locating the articles both in 
their immediate context and, with the benefit 
of hindsight, in the context of the impact made 
by Cahiers on film theory. He does so with 
exemplary lucidity and thoroughness. The sub- 
tlety of his analyses of the divisions, contradic- 
tions and shifting arguments between contribu- 
tors serves to point up the difficulty of the 
project. For the immediate context was that of 
passionate, committed journalism, and the 
magazine's celebration of individualism some- 
times became an excuse for anarchic impress- 
ionism and rhetorical bombast; some of the 
articles wear badly. The influence of the 
magazine derived from the fact that, by the 
early 1960s, many of its contributors - Truf- 
faut, Godard, Rohmer, Rlvette, Chabrol-had 
become internationally acclaimed as leaders of 
a new wave in cinema. The Cahiers group 
aimed, as critics, to destroy the prevailing 
“tradition de qualitd” or "cindma de papa” 
and, as creators, to define a new French cine- 
ma. Pnrt of their polemical strategy was to 
force a recognition of Hollywood directors 
whose work had hitherto been excluded from 
the critical tradition of cinema as "art”. The 
controversial heroic pantheon they constructed 
around the politique des auteurs would, how- 
ever, include those film-makers they felt to be 
of true value in the history of French cinema: 
a history to which they themselves now belong. 

But this is not, strictly speaking, an antho- 
logy of criticism for the nostalgic film buff. It is 
a textbook and a research source-book. A 
tentative but extensive appendix gives a guide 
to other Cahiers articles published in transla- 
tion from 1951 to 1959, another lists Cahlers's 
“Best Annual Films” over the same period. 
There is also a preview of the three volumes yet 
to be published, on the impact of developing 
film theory; on its response to psychoanalysis, 
structuralism and semiology; on Brecht, ideo- 
logy and history. The scale of the enterprise is 
impressive. But the fact that a magazlhe which 
fuelled the intense debates of the 1970s is now. 
used to map. a corner of intellectual, history 
Indicates the exhausted state in which film 
theory finds itself;. ; - 1 

Volume 26 of the Dictionary of Utefary Bib- 
graphy is "American Screenwriters’’, edited by. 
Robert E. Mor$berg6r. and others 1 (382pp. 
Detroit: Gile Research Company, S85-0 8103 
0917 3). It contains essays on.tni careers of 
sixty-five “significant motion-picture Writers , 
Including Anita Loos., who wrote pv?r 100 
films, James Agee and Mel Brooks, who 
appear in thfeir own films, and Howard Koch, 
blacklisted during the 1950s. v*-? 
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ATheoryof Parody 

The teachings of twentieth-century art forms 
LINDA HUTCHEON 

Professor Hutcheon continues the work of her earlier book. Mtm/ss/slfc 
tomtit/ re, in examining the effects of aesthetic practice on aesthetic theory. 
The theoretical position on the formal structuring and the semiotic functions 
of parody is firmly rooted in a wide range of twentieth-century art forms - 
literature, music, architecture etc. — from which It is derived. Tile ubiquity 
and significance of modern parody demand that any theory of it be a response 
to aesthetic practice:/! Theory of Parody is such a response. 

152 pages 

Hardback 0 416 .V7OH0 2 & 12.95 Paperback O -tl6 3*»t»90 X £*.95 

Shakespeare’s Rhetoric 
of Comic Character 

Dramatic convention In Classical and Renaissance comedy 
KAREN NEWMAN 


In this revisionist history of comic characterization, Karen Newman argues 
that Shakespeare's ‘lifelike' and 'realistic' characters are firmly set within a 
tradition which dates back to Menander and Plautus. Drawing on recent 


research, and finely tuned readings of individual plays. Newman shows that 
realism In the portrayal of character is as conventional as the traditional 
theatrical and literary conventions of plot or type characterization. 

176 pages . 

Hardback 0 4lG 37990 7 £14.00 1 

Alternative Shakespeares 

Edited by JOHN DRAKAKIS 

New Accents 

This newly commissioned series of essavs examines a range of plays from 
within a niimber of different but related theoretically Informed perspectives 
developed In earlier New Accents volumes. IVaditkinal Shakespeare criticism 
has consistently privileged structural harmony, aesthetic coherence, the 
study of individual ‘character’, and the poetry of the plays. These essays 
challenge the conceptual assumptions upon which such forms of criticism 
rest. 

272 pages 

Hardback O 416 36850 6 £10.95 Paperback O 416 36860 3 £t.*>5 


Napoleon 


The'raytli of the saviour 

JEAN TULARD Translated by TERESA WAUGH 

'The author is an acknowledged master of his subject and his encyclopedic 
knowledge allows him, time and again, to illuminate familiar events wirli 
judicious quotation from people who were.there at rhe rime ... As an account . 
of Napoleon's career, Tmarers biography Is admirable.’ The Times Uteimy 
Supplement - 

. 480 pages illustrated 
Paperback 0 416 39510 4 £7.95 

Literature and the Left in 
France 
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Roderick Floud 

N.F.R. CRAFTS 

British Economic Growth during the Industrial 
Revolution 

193pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £ 19.50. 
0198730667 


History has always been a convenient weapon 
for use in political disputes, but recent years 
have seen the appeals to it reach a new volume. 
Victorian values have been preached nnd, 
above all, there has been a cry for a return to 
the days of Britain's economic greatness, when 
the pound rode high on the backs of innova- 
tion. small businesses and a government which 
knew its (minor) place. In those days, flexible 
labour markets, low taxation and sound money 
ensured economic success, which could be ours 
again if those conditions returned. 

Unfortunately for the polemicists, if they 
cared to listen, economic historians have be- 
come increasingly uneasy with this picture of 
Britain's past. The first myth to be disputed 
and largely destroyed, within an impeccable 
framework of neo-classical economic analysis, 
was that of the inefficiency of late- Victorian 
entrepreneurs, whose sloth and conservatism 
were thought to have allowed America and 
Germany to overhaul Britain in the race for 
industrial and commercial supremacy. By con- 
trast. and despite attempts by authors such as 
Martin Wiener to restate the charge against 
them, those entrepreneurs were found to have 
behaved sensibly and rationally within the eco- 
nomic framework which they inherited. 

The destruction of one myth proved, how- 
ever, to be awkward for the survival of 
another. It is evident that Britain was over- 
taken and that she has persistently experienced 
sconomic growth at a lower level than many 
5th er developed countries. If late- Victorian 
jusinessmen, or other popular targets like the 
indent universities, cannot be blamed, then 


why has this been so? What was it (hat so 
rapidly transformed the Britain of the Indust- 
rial Revolution first into a declining economic 
power and then into the industrial wasteland of 
the late twentieth century? 

Such questions have stimulated economic 
historians to take a closer look at the beginning 
of it all, at the rndustrial Revolution itself, and 
to ask whether, even at that time, Britain was 
as innovative and enterprising as the myth of 
late-ninetcenth-century failure demands. The 
questioning has taken (wo forms; first, a search 
for new evidence about (he nature of economic 
change between 1750 and 1850, and second a 
reworking of old evidence using the insights of 
economic theory. British Economic Growth 
during the Industrial Revolution is n book ab- 
out this search written by a distinguished pro- 
ponent of the second method. 

The book itself has flaws. It is too clearly 
derived from articles in learned journals; the 
connections between chapters are sometimes 
forced and the laudable effort to rid the prose 
of jargon has not been taken far enough. The 
style is often fractured and the jargon (hat 
remains may tempt some historians to dismiss 
the results of N. F. R. Crafts's labours. 

This would be a mistake; it is an -important 
book. The work of Crafts himself and of other 
historians on whom he draws has greatly 
altered our view of the Industrial Revolution 
and thus of succeeding periods of that history. 
First, Britain was an oddity, not simply the first 
nation to industrialize but one that began from 
an unusual point and followed a different path. 
Second, Britain always walked that path at a 
leisurely pace, certainly varying in speed but 
not slowing, for example in the late nineteenth 
century, from a run to a stroll. 

The oddity of Britain emerges clearly from a 
fascinating discussion of its pattern of develop- 
ment in a European context. Britain experi- 
enced many of the structural changes which we 
associate with industrialization - urbanization, 
a decline in the labour force in agriculture, a 
rise in manufacturing - earlier than most Euro- 
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pean countries, but without reaping the same 
benefits from those changes as other countries 
were later to do. We underwent the pain of 
structural change but without the rewnrd of 
rapid income growth. 

Why was this? Principally, Crafts answers, 
because we undertook relatively low invest- 
ment and achieved relatively low growth in 
productivity. Technical change came slowly 
and patchily, with the spectacular changes in 
textiles disguising the backwardness of many 
other sectors. Thus, although an extraordinary 
proportion of workers entered industry, Brit- 
ain did not get as much from them as it should 
have done, principally because of a neglect of 
education and n concentration on producing 
low-wage factory fodder rather than high-wage 
technicians. 

Britain therefore emerged from the Indust- 
rial Revolution only half-heartedly trans- 
formed. Once set on this path nnd commit (Oil 
to the staple industries of cot ton, coal, iron and 
steel, it found cither an increase in speed or a 
change in direction difficult to achieve. Britnin 
sensibly pursued its comparative advantage in 
these industries and in foreign investment, but 
became locked into them, unable to adapt to 
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FRANCOIS CROUZET 

The First Industrialists: The problem of origins 
229pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50. 
0521262429 

In every generation there arises at least one 
French scholar to interpret anew the history of 
British society; and, whether it is Gallic logic or 
the fact of distance which enables them to sec 
the wood as well as the trees, their work not 
only tends to make an immediate impact, but 
remains as an inspiration and a quarry for later 
generations of historians. Now, after Elio 
Haldvy and Paul Mantoux, we have Francois 
Crouzet, unrivalled connoisseur of the British 
Industrial Revolution, to illuminate for us one 
of the key periods in the creation of modern 
Britain, Bnd Indeed of the modern world. 

His present topic, first treated in the Ellen 
McArthur lectures at Cambridge and now ex- 
panded Into a hook, deals with the origins of 
the men who made that revolution, the innova- 
tors and founders of the leading industrial 
firms. It is perhaps characteristic that no 
proper generic name exists for them though 
“industrialists” is probably as good ns any. 
Much has been written about them, and even 
more has been speculated, and it is high time 
for a sound comprehensive survey. In one 
sense, this is bound to bo a study of social 
mobility, though the numbers of industrialists 
of that period for whom enough data have 
survived is limited. Here it has been possible to 
include 316 altogether whose antecedents arc 
known, and a smaller number, 226, whose 
fathers can be sufficiently identified. They 
cover the years 1750 to 1850, and represent a fair 
sample of the whole of British industry of their 
day. 

Any statistical work requires exact defini- 
tion. Precision, however, in an area as diffuse 
as social origins, is bouhd to be controversial. 
Croquet is dlsartningly frank, about the weak- 
nesses; and arbitrariness of his classification, 
but most of it seems perfectly reasonable; his 
deqiston.to use a social stratification appropri- 
ate to the eighteenth century rather than to our 
own Is particularly praiseworthy. Two misgiv- 
ings, however, remain. One concerns the deci- 
sion to exclude mining, no doubt because, on 
somedefinitions, it does not strictly belong to 
.^”l^t^.butto the Wry” sector 
But mining required as much innovative entre- 
preneurship as any factory , industry; it was 
clomly linked in.lt, technology, latour force 


the new demands of the world economy 
the First World War. Fifteen yea 
ploy incut and depression then accomS 
the slow transition to a new place in the3 

It has to be said Hint this picture 0 U 
economic past is neither very cheerino iZ 
observer in a time of economic dmRgL " 
intellectually very satisfying. It j s 
comforting, though, that Britain has mJZ 
through 200 years of economic growth feh 
suggests that dire predictions of the total 
mise of our society are unlikely to be tmZ 
The experience of those two centuries mustaho 
make one suspicious of simple nostrums 
success iu (he future. 

Crafts has done an excellent job of n&m 
analysis nnd synthesis. But the ultimate mk 
- why has Britain grown so slowly? - 
even if the question must now be asked aboy 
the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries rate 
than the nineteenth or twentieth. To argw ihn 
Britain grew slowly because she had ahm 
done so merely invites one to look further 
back or to seek explanations outside the 
limits of economic analysis. The causes of & 
“British disease" still remain to be diag- 
nosed. 


as those who moved into, or bought up, goiig 
concerns. These too were entrepreneur! 
(though not perhaps in the strict Schumpeter 
sense), without whom the Industrial Revolu- 
tion would have been unthinkable. 

Given these definitions, and the bold 
assumption that wc can lump together them* 
ers of h few luce-frames with those of vast, 
integrated iron firms, the brilliant inventive 
engineers with the untutored cotton-spinnen, 
Crouzet 's statistical results are clear and un- 
ambiguous: very few industrialists of the heroic 
age enme from the landed, titled or other pri- 
vileged classes - though, indeed, these formed 
n very small proportion of the whole popula- 
tion. A similurly small number came from the 
working and poorer classes. By far the largest 
proportion came from the classes in between, 
and of those, well over n half originated in the 
solid middle classes - bunkers, manufactured, 
merchants - rather than in the lower middle 
classes of farmers, clerks nnd managers, lop 
handicraftsmen nnd the like. 

The story of rags to riches thus remains t 
myth, n fow well-publicized and spectacular 
examples to the contrary notwithstanding, fa* 
mnrknbly large numbers of contemporaries in- 
vented poverty-stricken purenls nnd deprived 
childhoods (Dickens's Mr Rounderby being 
the fictional archetype) ns, in other ages and 
climes, they would invent blue-blooded antt* 
tors, nnd these false claims have helped to 
mislead historians, improving literature of tR 
Samuel Smiles type, no doubt, did the red- 
Yet the sulf-mndo man was not Altogether 
mythical. It is merely our hope of finding W® 
among the working clussos, n meaningleoW* 
for the eighteenth century, which Is 
nistlc. Some 35-45 per cent of the kcy iM* 
trlnllsts described here did come 
lower middle classes, humble groups still wj 
scant means. With the help of small loans, 
work, long waiting, ruthless efficiency aw 1 
good deal of luck, some of them madeit to 
top, To that extent, there was social m°W; 
nnd the Industrial Revolution tapped new W 
ents. Nor should this bo altogether sUr P I l?J’- 
for to the growing wealth of the wuirittyjv,- 
industrial sector was making a rapidly incrij*' 
ing contribution, and someone had to W|. , 
beneficihry of the upward movement. • : 
The book is not all statistics. In 
; there are fascinating life stories pf.Wjj* .. 

. vidqals making up the tables, rang^gfr 0 ^ 
flamboyant 9th Earl of Dundonald, 
schemer, projector of chemical ;W°iter rf 
bankrupt, down to old Mr Steel, 
large lead works - yi'ho had risen fro?!.. 1 
rapids, and was described as a peasajit-lo^»‘ 
strangely dressed man, “obviously 
shrewd and competent, but totally ^unedu . 
and ignorant in scientific matters", yet • 
a profitable doncern. To understand an ^ 

need to know its individual histories 
its soundly based. Statistics. Francois ' u ^ 

has shown, once again, that he is a masp . 
‘*6th, / ,. ... .1 
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wjrjIlEY MEYERS ^Editor) properji 

The Craft of Literary Biography of |nacc 

253pp. Macmillan. £22.50. as SU p ei 

0333373^80 grapher 

-How many of us”, asks Paul Mariani in his Carios' 1 ] 
contribution to The Craft of Literary Bio- whobe , 
“think of Joyce without thinking of man as f 
Richard Ellmann s Joyce, or think of Hart thissclf . 
Crane without thinking of Horton or perhaps . 
Unterecker . - The answer, with respect to 
there biographers, is that most of us do. The * it 
eagerness of Mariani - think of him when next 
yon think of William Carlos Williams: he spent 
over eight years researching the life - illus- ® 

t rates the way in which a biographer becomes j ivc8 H of 
0 bseued with his subject and begins to link his interDrt 
own life with the one he is studying. The effects . T. 

range from the harmlessly romantic to the mor- . 
bid. Elizabeth Longford reports that she “slept ^ / 

In the narrow Spanish double bed that [Wilfrid Wyndhi 
Scawen] Blunt had bought in Madeira and in / ~ 
which his son Berkley Summer had been con- .. 

ceived . . William Murphy, biographer of . 

John Butler Yeats - “scores of my colleagues * 
would have Bold their wives and children into ' 

slavery for a chance to work on him" - owns his .j; rci 

subject’s corpse. Jeffrey Meyers reports how Qf 
be “found, held and examined” the brain of Der i enc 
Wyndham Lewis, "the final remnant of a [* . 

. mighty inteUectuallife". 

That Lewis would have looked down on such . 

. devotion we can guess from his own comment the | r c 

• on the biographer’s craft: affecte, 

! When a peraon who, like myself, has played a prom- being 

(anil part in the intellectual life of his country, in his 
lime, comes to die, the circumstances of his life are , . 

• liable, by way of biography, to be distorted and choice, 
: arranged according to the fancy of the biographer. Eliot s 

In hot pursuit 

■’ apt to f 

Peter Quennell ; ant5 > A 

his pr< 

RICHARD HOLMES brusqu 

; FootHeps: Adventures of a romantic The 

biographer is a gi 

' 2%p. Hodder and Stoughton. £12.95. throws 

;• 0340283378 moder: 

■ ■ “ — ■ — : — : — chosen 

\ Its title rarely does full justice to the contents of revolu 

j a book; but the author’s self-description strangi 

!.: ■ printed on the title-page of Footsteps seems Blake’ 

i •: particularly misleading. Richard Holmes is by and Hi 

00 means a romantic biographer in the ordin- the I 

j'.: tense of the term; for that might suggest appeal 

-■i that ho was a disciple Of the earlier Andrd buildlt 

'.1 Maurois, whose first triumphant best-seller, beater 
!' . toM, ou la Vie de Shelley , when it appeared in It tl 

[: ; 1^23, dealt the art of biography a considerable terrify 
r.r 1 blow. Holmes, too, has published a book on llmina 
t « Shelley (1974); but it bears little resemblance Englis 
k ^Msurois’s romanticized portrait. His roman- idea c 

k • colours not so much (he subjects he pur- both ^ 
| • sues as the Story of his own pursuit ; and here he Wollsl 

tell* the tale - often an engaging and amusing begett 
■ ^ ow ^ as wandered up and down reluct) 

[' ® ur °pe, while he gatheted the facts and formu- maine 

.i hied the personal impressions that he would fill yet 
•i ^erw^rds do his best (o assemble in a compre- . . friend 
Ndvepatterrt. ' . ' rer y c 

: ..His odyssey lasted from 1964 to l976; and Temp 
during that period the heroes and heroines he The 
; jjjdkd were Robert Louis Stevenson, young Holm 
.: Wiliam Wordsworth; Maty Wollstonecraft, plorec 
: gdley and Claire Ciainnpnt, Gdrard de Mary’ 
r ' e / va ^ and Thdophile Gautier. Of his four that, i 
^Bntial chapters, the essay on Shelley is, I very 1 
•: we most revealing,, that on Stevenson towdr 

’• w feast perceptive. Many other writers have deep! 
;i ^‘Owed Stevenson’s footsteps through the lows 
? and, jf one discusses' Stevenson at her u 

1 ^ aee literary cateer, there is always . Gilbe 
! an .^ r o P e m «y beg^n, perhaps only half- tnarri 
\ . » to imitate his prose-style, which in Gody 

ii a Donkey; of course, (s sometimes She 

I- . mesojqely whimsical. Sometimes distressingly daugr 
^ .. attrae 

: “ a danger that Holmes does not always wmp 

• ^ W - esca P c - He produces, for example, a haste i 

1 y 86 ^ Imaginative, but slightly overwritten groan 
I-. where he describes himself enquiring true, 

1 ff^fevgnson on* the road as if he were fol- away; 

i ^raVlong-tost friend, possibly not many behln 

ahead - enquiries, he admits, that were BerUi 
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Liable, in short, to he converted into a fiction. 
Meyers took this not as a warning to keep off, 
but as the spur he needed to make himself do a 
proper job. He wants to wish away suggestions 
of inaccessible private experience, dismissing 
as superficial the comments of Orwell's bio- 
grapher, Bernard Crick - “None of us can ever 
enter into another person's mind" - and of 
Carios Baker, author of Ernest Hemingway, 
who believes that “No biography can portray a 
man as he really was." One might have thought 
this self-evident - as apparent as the difference 
between a man and a book, perhaps - but 
Meyers regards their modesty as defeatist and 
treats it with contempt. “The more ambitious 
and successful biographer", he writes, “is an 
investigative reporter of the spirit. He must 
. . . present the numerous selves and multiple 
lives of his subject . . . present a perceptive 
interpretation of character”, and finally he 
should reveal a “meaningful pattern” in the 
ashes. 

This is what Meyers aimed to do in his 
Wyndham Lewis: A revaluation. It is no doubt 
what Crick and Baker thought they were doing 
as well; indeed it is hard to imagine a bio- 
grapher who would disapprove of these vague 
prescriptions. Meyers’s search for a “meaning- 
ful pattern” suggests dangers of an imposed 
coherence where intrinsically there was none, 
of making assumptions about the subject's ex- 
perience of himself which there is no way of 
testing. 

Of the thirteen contributors to this volume, 
only a few are concerned with this aspect of 
their craft. Mariani, whose style has been 
affected by his subject, is one who admits to 
being engaged in creating “an illusion”; 
another » Lyndall Gordon, who has little 
choice, having received no help from T. S. 
Eliot’s executors for her T. S. Eliot: The early 


years. Much of the book is taken up with stories 
of detective work, complaints about pub- 
lishers, and financial worries. Meyers, for ex- 
ample, spent “$6000 for travel, postage and 
phone calls, xeroxes and photos, books and 
magazines. I did not recover this money from 
the sales of the book.” He reveals bis sly 
method of getting on (he good side of inter- 
viewees (“if they had written a book I brought 
a copy . . . and asked them to inscribe it") and 
takes the opportunity to avenge himself on a 
few people “who did not answer my letters". 
Mark Holloway, who wrote the life of Normnn 
Douglas, first suggested the project to his pub- 
lisher in 1948, got down to it seriously in 1966, 
and saw the book in print ten years later. Nigel 
Hamilton, author of The Brothers Mann , sat 
on his overlong manuscript for five years, re- 
fusing to cut a line. On the otheT hand, Philip 
Knightley wrote his biography of T. E. 
Lawrence in the Sunday Times offices, with 
the help of a team and a “Lawrence centre”, in 
a matter of months. When the TLS reviewer 
complained that material which the team pre- 
sented as “new" was not new at all, Knightley 
rejoined that it was in the sense that it had not 
previously appeared in a popular biography. 

Ronald Haymnn, another who has no truck 
with the corpse-owning school, is even brisker 
than Knightley when it comes to deadlines, 
haring published Artaud in 1977, De Sade in 
1978, Nietzsche in 1980, Kafka in 1981 and 
Brecht, which he gives an account of here, two 
years later. He does hardly any research before 
writing his first draft, but his claim to know the 
subject “better than 1 know any of my friends” 
when the book is completed, sounds more 
convincing than some. 

It is difficult to see much point in the not 
unpleasant anecdotalism which informs so 
much of this book, unless it be to show how 


apt to puzzle the Cdvennes* less fanciful inhabi- 
tants, who proved to be perfectly familiar with 
his precursor’s name and fame, and rather 
brusquely put him right. 

The second chapter, entitled "Revolutions”, 
is a great deal more effective; for here he 
throws a bridge between his knowledge of the 
modern world and the historic subject he has 
chosen. Holmes was lucidly in Paris during the 
revolutionary events of May 1968, when 
strange subversive slogans - among them 
Blake’s maxim from The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell, “The Tigers of Wroth are Wiser than 
the Horses of Instruction” - suddenly 
appeared on the doors of many famous public 
buildings; and he himself was very nearly 
beoten up by the Parisian riot-police. 

It thon occurred to him to connect these 
terrifying yet stimulating events with the pre- 
liminary stages of the French Revolution as 
English enthusiasts lmd witnessed them. The 
idea of revolutionary change had fascinated 
both Wordsworth and the arch-feminist Mary 
Wollstonecraft; but, while Wordsworth, after 
begetting an illegitimate child, wisely, though 
reluctantly, returned tg England, Mary re- 
mained in Franco throughout the most dread^ 
fill years of the Terror; and she and her English 
friends, who shared her' hopes and sympathies , 
very often met at White’s Hotel, dost tb the 
Temple and the Palais ftoyaj. 

The hotel has long ago vanished; but 
Holmes, an indefatigable tourist, carefully ex- 
plored its site, found the exact position of 
Mary’s modest lodgings and satisfied himself 
that, as she claimed to have done, she might 
very well have seen Louis XVI driving past 
towards his trial. Mary Wollstonecraft ip a , 
deeply appealing character; and Holmes fol- 
lows the dramatic, course of her existence, 
her unhappy passion for the American exile. 
Gilbert Imlay, her attempt at.suldde aod her 
marriage - to the “philosopher* William 
Godwin; In many sensible yet lively pages. 

Shelley, whose second wife was Mary s 
daughter - a relationship that had immediately 
attracted the young poet - provides a far more 
complex subject; and his , latest biographer 
hastened to visit the various Italian back- ; 
grounds of his closing years. Now and then, it is ■ 
true, the romantic traveller’s imagination nwB 
. away; and, having photographed the^gartlfen 
behind the house hi had ldentified as tho Gasq 4 i 
Berlin! at Bagni di Lflcpa, where the Shelleys 


lived in 1818, Holmes thought he could disting- 
uish the ghost of their beloved son, William, 
peeping inquisitively round a tree - “a faint 
tingling sensation passed over the top of my 
scalp” - but Is obliged to confess, a couple of 
paragraphs later, that the mysterious appari- 
tion was merely the current landlord’s little 
boy. 

His -analysis of Shelley’s mysterious associa- . 
tion with Claire Clalrmont, Byron’s discarded 
“piece”, which may or may not have produced 
a bastard offspring, strikes me as extremely 
shrewd - Claire was far more impulsive and 
companionable than Mary - though, I believe, 
Holmes may have underestimated the element 
of duplicity and self-delusion that we detect in 
so many aspects of Shelley’s personal 
behaviour. No less acute is his portrait of 
Girard de Nerval, whose Sylvie, a lyrical 
account of an expedition “& la recherche du 
temps perdu”, made him for MarceV Proust 
“one of the three or four most important 
French writers of the nineteenth century”. 
Nerval was an occultist and mystagogue; and, 
inspired by his prose and verse, Holmes 
climbed the- roof of a Parisian lodging-house 
and took to gazing at the. stars, .but, havihg 
trodden incautiously on a sheet of glass, 
crashed Into the room below- “Tiens, tu 
descends asSez vlte de tes •' contemplat- 
ions”,' obseiyed the friendly owner of the 
building. 

This book, in fact, Is a diverting blend of 
biography and autobiography, mixed, as a 
nile, with a light and skilful touch. Sentences 
are fluent and nicely shaped. But Holines has a 
weakness, which here and there betrays him, 
fbr the iroman tic dying fall . When 1 approached 
the book’s end, I could not resist the tempt a-, 
lipn of discovering how be rounded off his 
narrative-. I was sure that it niiist have an espe- . 
dally melodious cadence. Nol- was . I dis- 
appointed. The writer is sitting in the gardens 
of the Palais Royal: 

Footsteps approached and a hand touched me on the 
shoulder. It was F^angobe. come to meet nie after 
work. We kisud lightly, as one does in Prance. “Tu 
devals rentrejehez-toi". she said. 

; Richard Holpiek apparently obeyed her 
advice, and returned home, Ijke Ulysses in' 

- Joachim dii Bellay’s famous sonnet, “plein 
l.d’usageetrpison”, to begin the present work. 

. Accompanying him { while he. retraces his jour* v 
i ney today, is an agreeable experience. 


divergent are biographers in their methods, 
aims, thoroughness and intuition. Meyers’s 
claim that the biography is “perhaps the most 
important contribution to modern scholar- 
ship” is deflated by his own assembly. 

The best essays are by those who are in a 
position to acknowledge the work done by pre- 
vious biographers, a healthy check, perhaps, 
on enthusiasm which is alwayslikely to become 
obsession. Like Hayman, Patrick McCarthy 
(Camus) and Frederick Karl (Conrad) offer 
intelligent accounts of the nature of their tasks, 
as does Donald Greene, who is writing a 
biography of the later years of Samuel John- 
son. Greene explains why he considers Boswell 
inadequate and his own estimation of the likely 
character of his forthcoming book - “it will be a 
sober and unexciting volume” - is curiously 
reassuring. 

Interviews by Djuna Barnes (396pp. College 
Park, MD: Sun & Moon Press. $16.95; 
paperback, $10.95. 0 940650 36 3) reprints 
reports of conversations with some forty 
celebrities, originally published in American 
newspapers or magazines between 1913 and 
1931. Her subjects include Jess Willard, Jack 
Dempsey, David Belasco, Frank Harris, 
James Joyce, D. W. Griffith and Coco 
Chanel. Hie book is edited by Alyce Barry, 
with a commentary by Dougins Messerli. 


Learning the Ropes 

Dear Doctor Universe, 

Your medicine ball 
Is our dream bolus, 

A coveted cure-all: 

These are the ropes 
And we are learning them. 

Brisk mats bristle 
As expertise should 
But you blow your whistle- 
No bloody good! 

These are the ropes 
And we are learning them , 

The floor shines so. 

It reflects your skill. * 

The cold walls echo 
Overkill Overkill- 
These are the ropes 
And we are learning them. 

That high wooden horse 
Where you somersault 
Resembles a hearse - 
It is not your fault. 

These are the ropes 
And we are learning them. ■ 

Parallel bar£ 

Mount, rung. by rung, 

To extravagant stars 
Where your praise is sung; 
These are the ropes 
And we are learning them. 

All your equipment 
Wits place-* 

: Oh betterment, betterment 
.By disgrace: 

These are the.ropes 
And lye a re learning them. 

, t>ear Doctor Universe, ... 
Letiispay 
For our j ust deserts 
With an apple a day : 

These are the ropes 
And We are learning them. 

” JOHN MOLE 
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Storing a national memoiy 


Bernard Wasserstein 

The vestibules of the world’s great libraries 
these days resemble nothing so much as the 
lobby of the Grand Hotel, with their doormen 
attending to bags and cases, their mixed clien- 
tele of jet-hopping, short-stay visitors and 
shabby-genteel permanent residents, and (heir 
polyglot hubbub of academics embracing col- 
leagues fast glimpsed on King's Parade, Har- 
vard Square or the Boul' Mich’. Something of 
this air pervades the entrance hall of the Heb- 
rew University Library, particularly during 
the summer conference season. A strangely 
assorted throng of people in a variety of cos- 
tumes (the long black coats and broad-rimmed 
hats of the religious Jews, the old-fashioned 
suits of the German-born professors, the mod- 
est robe and headgear now fashionable among 
pious Muslim women, and many other types 
and orthodoxies of garb and doctrine ) pass the 
time of day in academic gossip, relapsing occa- 
sionally, Bnd with sighs, to the quest for books 
in one of the five main alphabetic divisions of 
the card catalogue (Latin. Hebrew, Arabic, 
Cyrillic and Yiddish). 

A dramatic change in atmosphere envelops 
the visitor as he moves up the broad staircase 
from this raucous cosmopolitanism towards 
the reading rooms, with their serene peaceful- 
ness and dignity. Dominating everything in the 
first-floorhali is the vast stained-glass window, 
the size of an entire wall, by Mordecai Ardon. 
This ambitious and deeply impressive work, 
only recently installed, blends a number of 
allegorical and mystical themes, but what 
strikes me with particular force is its depiction 
of the walls of Jerusalem (the city's most for- 
midable monument) as if composed of scrolls 
of the Book of Isaiah. For scholarship, the 
creation, study and preservation of the written 
word, seems somehow of the essence of this 
city, impregnating its architecture, almost its 
very geology. That Jerusalem should now be 
the home of (he greatest library in the Middle 
East (and probably in the entire Mediterra- 
nean area) seems in a way natural. But it is the 
product of a series of haphazard coincidences 
as well as of a concentrated application of col- 
lective will. 

The Jewish National and University Library 
(to use Us full, rather cumbersome title) was 
founded in 1892; but its real beginning dates 
from 1895 when it received a gift of 8,800 
books, mainly in Hebrew, from a Bialystok 
doctor, Joseph ChozanowitZ- A . Zionist, a 
maskil (protagonist of the mbdern Hebrew en- 
lightenment), and a bibliomaniac, Chazano- 
wilz dedicated the later part of his life to the 
‘ creation of a central library for. the Jewish peo- 
ple in Jerusalem. The project (which ante- 
, dated the first congress of the 23onist Orga- 
nization in 1 897) was from the outset conceived 
as part of a movement of national rebirth. As 
Chazanowitz put ft in 1913; “With my limited 
powers I could not ... in practice take part in 
the grand conception of pur renaissance in all 
its aspects. I therefore chose for myself a for- 
gotten corner . . . the ideal of saying the Heb- 
rew book and its ingathering from exile." He 
died in the poor-house at Ekaterinoslav in 
1919, having spent all hjs own money and ener- 
gy in buying and -collecting .books (or Jeiu- 
. salem. By that time, ftoqsed near Ethiopians’ 
Street outside theiwaltoqf the old city ofJqru- 
; salefn,. the. library Included : ,over 30,000 1 
.' -.volumes.' 

<' With' the eslabUshihent, after 1920,. of tty & 
■. Jewish National Hohie in Palestine uiidef Brit- 
ish mandatory rule, it was transformed from a 
, focus of amateur enthusiasm into a major pro? 

fessipnal institution'. Responsibility .for., its 
. ' administration Was taken over in 1920 by the 
Zionist OrganiZaljibn, But whep the Hebrew 
. University. df Jerusalem opened (almost exact- 
: ly sixty years ago) on Motint Scopus on the 
e&sterh ; rim of the - city, . the . cbllpctiod vyas 
; airbed Into the university' and Assumed Its 
: present name. The change was geographical as 
V well as administrative, since it was moved from 
• the heart of the city to the mountain. Under the 
dirgotipri of the philosopher, S. H. Bergman, 

’ who was brought from the Gbafles University 
Irt Prague. in 1920 : Ond remained director until 
- 19^5, it entered a. period of rapid expansion. 
- By 1936 there were over 300,600 volumes. 
During; the 1930s<thelibrtry was particularly 

’ . ’ - '■ / i v ’i -v ' v 


enriched by gifts of books from Jewish refugees 
from Germany who settled in Palestine in large 
numbers. The impact of this migration of men 
and books can still be seen in its strength in 
modern German literature and history. (Re- 
cently, for example, while engaged in research 
concerning the Kapp putsch, the revolt of the 
extreme right in Germany in 1920, I found a 
number of rare pamphlets and books seldom to 
be encountered outside Germany.) By 1945, 
Jerusalem was already the home of the largest 
public institution of its kind in the Middle East, 
with a stock of some 450,000 volumes. 

Three years later, however, it confronted a 
sudden crisis which almost destroyed it. The 
Arnb-Israeli war of 1948 brought first a siege 
of the Jewish areas of Jerusalem, and then 
partition into an Israeli-held western section 
and a Jordanian east. Mount Scopus, holding 
the Hebrew University, the Hadassah Hospital 
and the National Library, was now an enclave 
of Israeli-heJd territory, entirely surrounded 
by Jordan. Under the Israeli-Jordanian armis- 
tice agreement at the end of the war, access to 
Mount Scopus was guaranteed, but in practice 
this was limited to a small military guard who 
maintained a lonely vigil among the empty 
classrooms and abandoned books, none of 
which could be officially removed. The area 
assumed the character of a ghost town. The 
university moved to temporary accommoda- 
tion in west Jerusalem and its book-less library, 
housed at first in the Terra Sancta College, 
found itself forced to begin building its collec- 
tion anew almost from scratch. 

A tragic inheritance provided initial suc- 
cour. The destruction by the Nazis of the Jew- 
ish communities of most of Europe had been 
accompanied by wholesale state-sponsored 
looting of Jewish libraries, both communal and 
private, throughout the continent. The murder 
of their former owners left these books, at the 
end of the war, os it were orphaned, and a 
movement was set afoot to rescue them and 
restore them to Jewish communal ownership, 
mainly in Israel. Teams of scholars were sent 
from Jerusalem to Europe to find books nnd 
manuscripts and arrange fot their transporta- 
tion to Israel. The first consignment of 100,000 
' volumes reached Jerusalem on the first train to 
make the ascent up the winding, single-track 
line from the coast after the lifting of the Arab 
siege In 1949. At the time food and water were 
still severely rationed In the city. The order of 
priorities thus disclosed gave eloquent testi- 
mony to the zeal with which the new state set 
about the task of cultural reconstruction. 

; Over the next ten years the library was en- 
tirely rebuilt in west Jerusalem. Eventually 
more than half-a-million books were brought 
■ to Israel from Europe, of which 200,000 were 
retained in the National Library, the remain- 
der being donated to other libraries in Israel.. 
Meanwhile the half-million books abandoned 
on Mount Scopus in 1948 were tended by 
volunteer librarians, who went up under 
United Nations escort from time to time, mas- 
querading as members of the police guard. 
Fortunately the catalogue had been removed 
to west Jerusalem before the isolation of 
Mount Scopus. Professors immediately set 
about preparing priority lists of books ihost 
urgently needed for teaching purposes. Gra-. 
dually these, as well as some of the most impor- 
' font treasures* were brought down secretly 
. .. frbtri Mount Scopus to west Jerusalem. In 1958 
ad agreement, negotiated under the aegis of 
- DagHammarskjflld at lastftctiftated thfe open 


campus back to Us original location on Mount 
Scopus. The old buildings, although still stand- 
ing, were, of course, wholly inadequate for a 
university now nearly twenty limes its original 
size. The largest building programme in 
Israel's history was inaugurated on Mount Sco- 
pus, and what amounts to a new university 
town was built at a cost of tens of millions of 
dollars. By 1980, most of the university's 
humanities and social science departments had 
moved back to Mount Scopus, leaving only the 
sciences and certain ancillary departments at 
Givat Ram. 

The consequence of this for the new uni- 
versity library in west Jerusalem was a curious 
mirror-image of the situation in 1949: then the 
university had been cut off from its library; 
now the library was cut off from most of its 
university users. The construction of a 400,000- 
volume undergraduate collection on Mount 
Scopus alleviated the problem in some re- 
spects, but aggravated it in others. The Nation- 
al Library's reading rooms were no longer 
overcrowded and noisy; but many unique 
copies of books in the National Library were 
transferred to Mount Scopus, necessitating 
much toing and froing between east and west. 
This division causes endless aggravation to us- 
ers but no solution to the problem is in sight. 
When I discussed it recently with the acting 
Director, Professor Yosef Dan, he told me of a 
new arrangement whereby books from the 
Mount Scopus library could be ordered for 
delivery in the National Library in two hours. 
But when I sought to test the system I was told 
it would take a minimum of two days. 

Today the National Library, together with 
its various dependent libraries, holds nearly 4 
million volumes. It is seen as having a three- 
fold purpose: as the national library of the 
Jewish people, as the central state library of 
Israel, and as the library of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity. As a copyright library, it is entitled by 
law to receive two free copies of each book 
published in Israel (10,960 such legal deposits 
were made in 1984). As the Jewish national 
library it aims to build a fully comprehensive 
collection comprising a copy of every item ever 
published in Hebrew or In Jewish languages 
written in Hebrew script (Yiddish, Ladiuo, 
Judaeo-Arabic, etc) or in other languages on 
Jewish subjects. It now holds half-a-million 
volumes of Judaica and Hebraica, almost cer- 
tainly the best all-round collection in the 
world. Other libraries may surpass Jerusalem 
in particular aspects of tho subject (for exam- 
ple, the Bodleian in enriy printed Yiddish 
books, or Cambridge University with its collec- 
tion of fragments from the Cairo genizah) but 
none can rival its overall coverage of this field. 

This excellence in all uspects of Judaic stu- 
dies is heightened by n remarkable project by 
which, over the post twenty years, Jerusalem 
has collected microfilm copiep of more than 90 
per cent of all known Hebrew manuscripts in 
public collections throughout the world. Tho 
library's own collection of some 10,000 manu- 
script codices includes over 8,000 in Hebrew. 
The oldest Is the Damascus Pcntnteuch, 
formerly in the Sassoon collection, which dates 
from about the year 1000, (Of course, this docs 
not take account of*the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
which are housed not In the National Library 
but in a special building at the nearby Israel 
Museum.) Of approximately 150 known Heb- 
rew incunabula, Jerusalem possesses eighty- 
fiye. • '• 

. •■ The'Hebrew ;University has also developed 


removal Of >^he bulk Of the materials to, tiie . Into aft important repository of modem literary 
men 1 : ^ vs V ' archives ;(otJier Jewish and Israeli archives of 

H ^ tGOiondo us ; historical importance are located close by but 
exppnrimrof the Hebrew Uniyewtty from a : do not form part of the library itself); The 
. student body of a thousand or so to one of more, papers of many of the iti&lor writers in modem 

rapWgroMhQ;; = Hebrew have found their .way here; among 
'• and achange in its nature. From a, .ihetn^OMbf.Ah«id;Ha-ami S?Y..Aio?aSd ; 

■ sl^py rw weft instil info a ’ ' ; Mar%Bubp^ figutesfrom the - ' 

- centre bf national, indeed Irtteraatfenaj.,. • ijjaspora have also left.' their oaoeis to Jem 
■ , stature. From 19^0 onwards it moved in stages . ^ 

: ;*nto a handsome nep bulMipg avth.e centra of ■ ^ 

■ theumversitVsheWCfimrnis infcOlvat rinmn* ? ; .“cwna grear 


outstanding 


purchases have been a number of 
including the collections of Imfe nJ? 

A. S. Yiilutda, Martin Plcssner, Richatitfc 
zer and Samuel Stern. * 

Recent years of economic travailing 
have inevitably hit the library hard.TW 
her of acquisitions has declined (4640hiu 
as against 103,693 in 1970). Moreover bud! 
constraints often prevent the pursuit ofaZ 
rent acquisitions policy: in 1984 only S 
volumes were purchased, while 19, 183 caw 
gifts (not including Icgnl deposits). OneS 
library’s strengths has always been itaabflfon 
draw ou the enthusiasm of private di 
throughout the world. But with gifts 
every year outnumbering purchases, theiesih 
is often duplication and waste. Budget atJ 
have reduced opening hours to only Gfc.fo 
per week- woefully inadequate for any ohk& 
al library, and particularly where majiyn,. 
dents huve to give up time from study to tab 
jobs, nnd most inen have to spendamonftfl, 
more each yenr in the army reserve. 1 

in current inflationary conditions, with i 
daily depreciation in the foreign exchange^ 
budgeting hus become almost meaoiiiglts 
indeed I am told that the library now opera 
without a proper budget at all. Id these*! 
cumstances it is increasingly difficult for Jen- 
salem to bid successfully in the vastly tn&ud, , 
market for rare Hebrew books and am; 
scripts. Here the Hebrew University fa! 
competition not only from institutions sudu: 
the Jewish Theological Seminary in NewYcd j : 
and the Hebrew Union College in Clarinmil 
but also from a large number of private coDb-I 
tors. Since the early 1970s what is probibfyfr ! 
greatest remaining private collection d 
Judaica, that of the Sassoon family, la 
appeared on the market in stages, lercuin 
was able to buy eight of the Sassoon east 
scripts in 1975 for $1.2 million, but it wan 
able to raise the money to buy mast of ft j 
succeeding lots, many of which have iaiteri , 
gone to private collectors. I 

Perhaps one groin of consolation in U* i 
hard times hus been tho failure to impk&tsli 
decision token by the university soonotorlW 
to move tho library in tolo back up to Mmj 
Scopus. A sito was indeed earmarked for® • 
purpose but the absence of funds hasprewntfl 
any move. Professor Dan looks askanceiitk 
suggestion that such a move vtodW tel 
greater convenience to many readers 
work each day on Mount Scopus. Heu|* 
thnl the money - If it were available fa 
place - could bo better spent on books lb®* 
another mnssivo building. Those of uswjo™ 
the pusl ten years have been contemplate 
that vust hole in the ground next to St 
Station intonded for the British Library,!** 
be Inclined to agroo. •' ... 

Given Its chequered history. Its WJF 
triple function, nnd its severe financffl.P^ 
ionis, tho Jewish Nntionnl Library's 
one or singular achievement. MorcovetlW 
pens to be blessed with exceptlonslly wj* 
and friendly stuff. Its heterogeneous^ 
enable the researcher to make suyrffliS 
coverles. The other day, while work ' 1 ^ ! 
history of Sliunghai under Japanese f 
tlon, I was allowed tho rare 
scending to the stacks. There I cnnw 
run of a small Russinti^ngllshA'iddi^ 
pnper published in Shanghai in 1943 ' 
for which I had searched in vain at 
and which gave mo crucially impww. 
formation on wartime conditions la i J 1 

Against enormous odds, one 
great libraries has been built. up »nj J* 
span of ninety years. But the 
ures on Israel and on the Hebrew. 
are now immense. If the aims set by 1 W B 

National Library's founders are to 
be realized there will have to be a ^ 
commitment by the university, ^ iii;bv ^ 
throughout the World, but a ^f v f 
Israeli Government, to that ordering 
ties, which brought the first ttafalda . ^ 
to Jerusalem in 1949, and w ^j] a 
outsetin the 1890s fixed the creAtionw.^ 
of cultural memory os the fir* 1 taSK , i : 
renewal. 
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Development Economics 

Sir, -David Lehmann (Letters, July 12) is right 
that I do not much like to see farmers taxed to 
enable governments to spend the proceeds on 
ill-conceived industrial or other projects that 
make poor people poorer still. I also agree that 
the Japanese, following the Meiji Restoration 
of 1868, did indeed tax farmers, partly to 
finance industrial investment. The difference is 
that those investments were well conceived 
and the standard of life could have risen more 
rapidly if the Japanese Government had not 
also spent so much on military preparations. 

Concerning the newly industrializing coun- 
tries of South-East Asia, it is true that one of 
them. South Korea, started by pursuing a 
policy of promoting import-substituting indus- 
tries in ways guaranteed to make them uncom- 
petitive. As in so many other countries, that 
did nothing to enhance living standards, and it 
was only when Korea changed course that her 
remarkable economic progress began. It is a 
mistake to believe, as Dr Lehmann does, that 
the years of inappropriate industrial strategy 
laid the foundation for that subsequent spec- 
tacular progress. Hong Kong and Singapore 
never went through such a preparatory phase 
and yet have made equally remarkable econo- 
mic progress. 

In Singapore there has been a great deal of 
government intervention; in Hong Kong very 
little. I have no particular ideological axe to 
grind for or against government intervention, 
and see no objection to it where it speeds the 
process of development. Governments have 
sometimes been very effective in chivvying 
things along. It is only when they intervene to 
restrict competition, or more generally, to 
regulate and to control, that things have often 
gone wrong. They have then only succeeded in 
establishing positions of privilege while at the 
same time holding back the material, social 
and political progress of the majority which, I 
am sure. Dr Lehmann, no less than l, regards 
as the proper goal of development. 

WALTER ELKAN. 

Department of Economics, Brunei University, 
Uxbridge, Middlesex. 

World Music 

Sir, - As a contributor to the New Grove 
Dictionary of Mttsical Instruments , I am sure I 
speak for my fellow writers in thanking Wilfrid 
Metiers for his several kind remarks on this 
work (July 5). However, as one involved with 
part of the "non-Western” element of the 
book, I feel obliged to take Issue with a 
dominant chain of thought in his treatment of 
this area, which, however liberal the reviewer's 
Intentions, would totally negate the Intended 
justice, both humnne and academic, of the 
• work's worldwide scope. 

Professor Metiers need not make such 
exertions to justify the Dictionary's being 
! “weighted in the direction of non-Wcstem and 
. specially of so-called primitive cultures". It is 
not. A glance through the book *shows that 
Western instruments, especially “classical" 
0n «. get the longest treatment, and that others 
“e treated roughly proportionally to their 
modem familiarity (eg, sitar, koto, gamelan) 
and/or historical relevance (eg, the Arab ‘ud, 

, -rabab, qltara and naqqara, which gave us the 
‘Ute;rebec ) guitar and nakers) to the classical- 
“jtoded West, though efforts were also made to 
gire each area representative coverage. This 
;^n be seen as partly due to ethnocentrism 
which no culture is ever free) , but also to 
! . ® West's “knowing" more about the history 
nnd development of its own instruments, and 
to a reasonable bias In a work mainly by and for 
^Westerners. 

v : Mtiph mpre seriously, the reason .that so 
1 jmaiiy entries in this large and comprehensive 
: i ^ (h°wever brief very many of them may 
■ ne/are.Jn Mellers’s erroneous and dangerous 
;..^^l4'View 1 “theirs" ratter than/'ours", is due 
| tothe editdrial decision to give the 

W^ Slpbal ranged a; brave one in these 
and mores, when the West, which has 
‘^^ ^ fatich from the Rest, risks losing its 
^ f^ripBityj and oite which comman- 
support and labour of many etbno- 
followed naturally that there 
more of,“jhem" than of “us'y and 
a lot more instruments, not at all 


for the wild and deluded reasons this reviewer 
conjures up: that, for example, in contra- 
distinction to the West, "they" (who'start off in 
this review as "so-called primitive cultures", 
but soon become ‘‘primitives", "orientals", 
“Asiatics" and even “savages") are addicted to 
“unconsciousness" and to not being "literate", 
are dependent on "sound sources in the world 
around", are oblivious to an instrumentarium 
whose elements are “clearly defined and rela- 
tively few, developed, however, to extreme 
degrees of subtlety and refinement", etc, etc. 
At all of this students of world music and his- 
tory can only gasp, for it would take several 
volumes to refute (such, indeed, as the pre- 
sent ones, properly read). The West is one 
culture, among many in the world, and the 
Rest have as little in common with each other, 
and as much, as they do with us. Nor is the 
West a simple unity, as the many articles on its 
folk and popular instruments in these pages 
testify. 

In view of such wilful banging of drums , one 
can only note, as an organologist, that the 
other leg has bells on. Tlmeo Danaos, et dona 
ferentes. 

ALASTAIR DICK. 

4 Bartle Road, London WU. 

'Wasafiri' 

Sir, - When James Baldwin presented black 
writers with the Greater London Council 
Awards on July 8, Councillor Paul Boateng 
warned the prizewinners (who included Wasa- 
firi contributors) against being "clutched to the 
clammy bosom of the white literary establish- 
ment". May I, as the magazine's publisher, try 
to dehydrate a little the clamminess of your 
note ou out first two issues (July 5)7 

Pace your reviewer, we are concerned with 
more than the "fruits of exile" produced by 
writers escaping "censorship and persecution": 
the theme of our new issue is black British 
writers; and not all black writers abroad are 
proscribed like Brutus or Ngugi. Second, 
Wasafiri needs no “identity apart from its 
classroom origins". It is published for ATCAL 
(the Association for the Teaching of Carib- 
bean, African Asian and Associated Litera- 
tures in English) and perhaps a future genera- 
tion of your reviewers will, through both 
lecture-rooms and classrooms, learn to otter 
black writers a warmer if drier embrace.’ 

RANDOLPH VIGNE. 

Inslructa, 81 Cromwoll Road, London SW7. 

Indian English Poets 

Sir, - In common usage, at least since the 
1920s, "Anglo-Indian" (Letters, June 7) has 
been an acceptable description for a person 
who earlier might have been referred to as 
Eurasian, East Indian, half-caste, Chee-Chee, 
or a Cranny. For the past twenty years, art 
acceptable term from Indian journalism 
(although perhaps not yet noticed by the 
dictionaries) to describe Indian writing in the 
English language has been "Indo:AnglJan". 

NIGEL HANKIN. 

Chanakyapuri, New Delhi. 

From the Greek , 

Sir, - Although Luebkers Reallexikon (1914) 
said flatly “nlcht Klytaimnestra", and the Ox- 
ford Classical Dictionary (2nd edn) "the shor- 
ter form is bdtter attested" , the mn- spelling is 
the European Vulgate^ Latin transliterations 
gave us what Jebb, in his introduction to the 
Loeb Pindar', calls the "familiar forms", Cly- 
l(a)emnestra, Hypermnestra. Clytitemnestra 
can be explained from medomat as meaning .^a 
woman of distinguished prudence", but the 
fantied derivation from mnao, "wgb", recalled 
the story of the wooing of the Tyndarid sisters 
by. the Afraid brothers* K. K: D&tta (Letters, 
June 14) may think the former the better 
bahuvrlhl, 

jCIFFIN ROCKWELL. 

Pboenlxville, Pennsylvania. .■ 

The price of Goya's f Black" Paintings- by. 
Prisdlia E. Muller is. $85; ; hot £100. & was. 
incorrectly stated in the; publication details 
preceding, the. TLS review of: May 31. , 


Modest Proposals 

Sir, - C. P. Courtney writes (Letters, May 24) 
that we are “mistaken” when we state that 
James Boswell did not propose to Isabelle de 
Zuylen: “In fact he proposed to her twice", in 
1766 and 1768. Courtney interprets as "propos- 
als" letters in which Boswell requests advice 
about marriage. Like Frederick Pottle, how- 
ever, we think these letters, which “vacillate 
and hedge”, are not “formal proposals". 

Boswell met Isabelle de Zuylen in 1763. In 
June 1764, as he was leaving Holland he invited 
her to record how she felt about him in secret 
correspondence. Each was titillated by the illu- 
sion that the other was subject to “les agita- 
tions d'un am ant", but Boswell quickly and 
brusquely enlightened Zdlide: “Je ne suis pas 
amoureux.” Convinced “she would make a sad 
wife and propagate wretches", he proclaimed: 
“I would not be married to you to be a King. 1 
know myself, and I know you. ... My Wife 
must be a character directly opposite to my 
dear Zdlide." He exhorted her to conceal her 
“licentious" social and religious views and sub- 
mit to the “ caprice of a husband". Her tart 
response: "Vous aviez bieti raison de dire que 
je vaudrois rien pour votre femme. . . . Je n’ai 
pas les talens subalternes." Pestered to avow 
an unrequited love, she rejected this "fant&isie 
fort 6t range’* as “la puerile vanit6 d'un fat”. 

In the light of this “most amusing" courtship 
(Pottle) it is scarcely surprising that Boswell’s 
baroque letter of January 16, 1766, to the 
baron vanTuyll, composed in his most elegant 
French, is not a‘ H demande de manage". He 
himself did not think it was, The sine qua non 
ofhi& u propasltion” (ambiguously translated as 
"proposal") was that she still “prefer” him: 
“sela seul pourroit m’engager fermement en sa 
faveur”. Among other patently unacceptable 
conditions, she must never apeak against estab- 
lished religion or customs and never publish 
without his permission and that of her family. 
The postscript, as so often in letters, unmasks 
the message: "Je suis effrayd quand je pense 
de manage. " When two years later Boswell 
raised the subject of marriage directly with his 
Dear Friend, he did not describe the 1766 
proposition as a proposal of marriage: “At 
Paris ... I wrote a long letter to your father 
asking bis candid advice if / should propose 
marriage to you " (February 26, 1768; our’ 
italics). ‘ .- t 

In 1768, then, Boswell again reviewed their 
relationship and considered marriage, “My 
dear friend," he wrote, “I wont your advice," 
Ho could only marry . a woman who “really 
liked me”. Did she think they should marry? 
Were she to judge the scheme favourably,' they 
might “consider it in all lights”, but once again 
he refers (as he had done in the 1766 letter) to 
the need for approval from his father, who is 
‘‘against my marrying a foreign Lady and a bel 
esprit’. To suppose that a woman of “genius" 
could respond favourably to such a “scheme" 
was transparently disingenuous, if only be- 
cause she had just written, “aussi n’aimez vous 
pas les conclusions, vous aimez les problfimes 
qu’on ne peut jamais resoudre. Celui que vous 
propose* depute si longtems sur notre sort si 
nous fitions mariisest la preuvedece gout. . . 
je trouve peu de plaisir k discuter une question 
aussi olseuse.”.. .. [■;' . .. 

For Bpswpfi; marHage jp Isabelle de Zuylen 
represented contradictory things. Her high 
rank, wealth and aristocratic wit would con- 
firm his image of his own standing in the world. 
“Boswell prend d’avance plaisir au respect 
qu'il compte s’iattirer un jour", she noted. But 
Glide's sensuality, scepticism and rejection of 
spdal conventions all threatened him. Pottle 
aptly concludes that h? was Vgrossly conven- 
tional” and "actually disliked superior intelli- 
gence in women"..'. , 

Boswell certainly considered marrying this 
heiress not only In l768 and 1766, but in 1764 as 
well, .indeed, he discussed that . prospect 
obsessively, with her, her brother, her father^ . 
his own father, his .friends and evdn Rousseau - 
and Paoll. Yet, however attractive Zllldp - 
might be, he did not formally propose marriage 
to her. Thanks to Jearv-Daniel Caridaux, C. P. 
Courtney and theft fellow^ditors of. her works 
We. can now.better understand why he .could 
not do SO.- ;• 

MARGARET and PATRICE HIGONNET. , 
i7 nle Rpllin, 75005 Paris. 
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COMMENTARY 

In search of space 



Mark Turpin 


Foster Associates: Six Architectural Projects 

Sainsbury Centre for the Visual Arts, 
University of East Anglia, Norwich, until 
September 1 

One admires Norman Foster's Sainsbury Cen- 
tre for the Visual Arts in the same way as one 
admires a Braun calculator or a Bang and Oluf- 
sen hi-fi; its appeal is in the sleekly packaged 
- technology tempered in the service of human 
comfort. It is the culmination of Foster's search 
for the “sublime shed" - a sophisticated en- 
velope structure enclosing an atmosphere of 
airiness and light - and it is the ideal environ- 
ment for an exhibition of the recent work of 
Foster Associates. 

The exhibition also purports to illustrate the 
way in which an architect conceives and de- 
velops a building design. Sketches and dia- 
grams, meticulously drawn plans, detailed 
technical drawings and photographs of the 
finished product arc used to show each step in 
the development of a project. Each of the six 
projects is introduced by a few of Foster's con- ' 
ceptual sketches, some of which are alarmingly 
simple. The Willis Faber Dumas office head- 
quarters in Ipswich, 1975, for example, are 
indicated by an irregular amoeboid shape, 
while the Sainsbury Centre itself, in Foster's 
shorthand, is no more than an annotated rec- 
tangle. The simplicity is deceptive: the finished 
buildings remain true to the original idea only 
after a high degree of technical virtuosity has 
been employed. Scribbled comments like 
"laser shows" or “state of the art optics” on the 
sketches for the successful competition entry 
for the Mddiathdque et Centre d’Art at Ntmes, 
1984, reveal Foster's enthusiasm for sophisti- 
cated technology even at nn early stage in the 
design. 

A glass crate contains a series of nbout twen- 
ty small block study models of the Hong Kong 
and Shanghai Bank headquarters, 1979. These 
demonstrate Foster's search for dynamic form 
and they recall the confidence and expressive- 
ness of the New York skyscrapers of the 1930s 
. rather than the sombre and monolithic tower 
blocks of the intervening decades. It is appa- 
rent, however, that Foster's teal genius lies in 
the technical development of the design. A 
. number of large exhibition panels (also de- 
signed by Foster) show the particular building 
components he has developed and used: the 
louvred “brise-soleil" frame, manufactured in 
the United States, for the exterior of the Hong 
Kong Bank; the prefabricated bathrooms, 
which were shipped from Japan arid hoisted by 
. crane to be attached complete to the outside of 
the building. The forty-one-storey skyscraper 
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is a monument to international expertise. 

Drawings and models also show the finished 
designs. The model of the Leichathletickhnlle 
in Frankfurt, 1981, another competition win- 
ner, is an elegant essay in lightweight, highly 
sophisticated architecture. One vast ten-foot- 
square photograph shows the interior of the 
building. A trussed steel frame on a criss-cross 
grid makes up h shallow vault spanning seventy 
metres dear over the width of the stadium. 
Within the structure are suspended hexagonal 
cells, which are to contain the air-conditioning 
plant, louvres, public-address systems and, 
eventually, solar panels. The Hong Kong Bank 
model, however, is the centre-piece of the ex- 
hibition. It marks a new departure in Foster’s 
style which can also be seen in the Renault 
Centre in Swindon, 1983, where the structure 
of the building is also conceived as a means of 
enlivening its appearance. The exuberance 
borders on fussiness in the Renault Centre, in 
which, despite being painted the "house col- 
our” yellow, the slim masts, cranked beams 
and suspension cables are as much a tribute to 
the Wright Brothers as to France's biggest car 
manufacturer. In the Hong Kong Bank, the 
appendages of “sunscoop” (a solar reflecting 
panel) and roof-top helicopter landing pad, 
together with this new stylishness, render it a 
prime candidate for a set in the next James 
Bond film. 
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A perspective drawing of the Frankfurt Lelchtathletikhalle, winner of the International Architectural 
competition in 1981, from the Norman Foster exhibition reviewed here. 


Effigies and emblems 


Peter Kemp 

HOWARD BARKER 
Pity in History 
BBC2 

Set in a cathedral during the Civil War, Pity in 
History aims to be a shattering play about 
iconocla&m. As Oaukroger, a master mason, 
puts the finishing touches to his statue of a local 
grandee, Cromwell’s men - mallets at the 
ready - arrive to put a finish to all the church’s 
statuary. Around this tableau ricochet vehe- 
ment generalizations about art, society and his- 
tory. 

Not thnt the play is a dramatic debate. As 
with other playwrights of Howard Barker's 
stamp - Trevor Griffiths, Howard Brenton - 
there's more diatribe than dialectic. Antithesis 
keeps collapsing into antipathy. Believing that 
"The essence of things is conflict". Barker 
crams his play with Aggression. Characters 
squabble and skirmish; the victim of a bullet- 
wound expires in abusive agony; the lady of the 
manor saves her obfets d’art by slitting a giz- 
zard. Behind all this, we are constantly re- 
minded; a civil war is raging. Echoes of it be- 
come loud as soldiers break into the cathedral 
and, iri a climactic scene, reduce' the church’s 
wealth of gracious hit to jagged rubble. 

■ From this shattering qf images,' Sarah Pia 
Anderson’s vigorous production derives its . 
most haunting image: through clouds of dust, 
the church’s floor is seen littered with bits of 
.stone ■ angel, fragments of grave, statuary, 
shattered Virgins and pieces of apostle. Sadly:. , 
. the rest of Barker’s drama never lives up to the 
im^edlacy of this eerie mQmerit.in 1 a ptyy, 

; -filled wfrh animus against st^tdes, hisjchprac- 
•\ ters-* ranged In uomovjng allegoric poshfreg 1* 

; are themselves stilt and lifeless. Amorifc the 
• Model Ariny, for instance,; Bwker focuses op 
rigid embodiments bf two opposing altitudes tp 
the ; destruction of church art. Croop .;:the 


: .Regards it . as a social mission, a’ levelUng pf 

• monuments to class-oppression 'and extprtion^ 

Set ftgainst this pair of Puritans are two .Other . 
. emblematic figures.. Venables, ; thp focAl,, 
; , chatelaine,; is; a flinty etnbodlmer|t of afjstp- i 
, cratlc fapaclty. Gaukroger, 1 the stonemason, 

I stands hs a model Artist l A^rimentaliZedcoh 1 ; 
•j glomeratidh Of pai^q1|;biroigd Irony; fatalism h 
and dedicatton tio his a^.VAt' thfe. ^ 

■ end, having. wop ba?k :l th^a^^ : 

; wnyerfoig^ apprentice, he r is^speaiq.hgn d^tjie 

• fihr fresh Hn liiaf 


Find a style. New manner for new situation.” 

This is something Barker obviously regards 
himself as hammering out. On record as dis- 
daining what he calls “the headlong rush of 
naturalism", he replaces it with heavily artifi- 
cial characterization, effigies into which just a 
few crude lineaments have been gouged. Most 
of the cast do their best to camouflage the 
unyielding nature of the material they’re work- 
ing with - rather as Gaukroger (finely played 
by Norman Rodway) tries to give the illusion of 
life to bis statue of the cavalier. But not even 
the energy and ingenuity of performers like 
Anna Massey as Venables, Alan Rickman as 
Croop and Patrick Malahide as Factor can 
vivify things for long. 

As if recognizing the monumental inertness 
of his characterization, Barker strives to strike 
a spark in other ways. Violently truncated 
scenes are flung together pell-mell. Sheer din 
tries to grab attention. The decibel level of the 
play is unusually high. Things begin witli a 
prolonged howl and the percussive smashing 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 235 

Readers are Invited to identify the sources or (ho 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not lalor than 
August 9. A prize of £20 is offered for the first correct 
. set of answers opened on that date, or falling thnt the 
most nearly correct - In which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 235" on the 
: envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, 77>? 
Times literary Supplement, Priory House, St John's 
Lane; London EC1M4BX. The solution and Results 
- wlU appeat on August 1^. ' * •••■*»■ 

1 "A young lady accustomed to tuition" (had 1 not 
V .beep a teachor tWo yeara?) “Is des!roua of meeting 
with a rinbtjpn in a private family where the children 
are under fourteen” (I thought that as I was barely 
.. eighteen. It would not do to undertake the guidance 
! bf pupils nearer my own age). “Shc/is qualified to 
teach: the; UBUal branches of a good EngUsh educa- 
tlori. fog^ther With French^ DrawlOg, and Music." 

? J had 40 t accuried to her thal a goverqqss should 
- ? 8P^9rnes8 ,- an attitude more 

agnlfiCantthan' It might spurfei ( Feminine endurance 
.. |b said tq.be higher than masculine, and no dther 
expknatioacanbeoffered of Miss RJ’s not having 
■ -followed foe 'tutor,_. ■ ; ! i . r/( r , ■■ • 8 . 

J? g^ofoessnot only helped hemeif ^weli and 


open of great doors, then progress through 
yells, oaths, screams, snarls, crashes and thuds 
to a concluding paroxysm of hysterical sob- 
bing. 

Most strident of all is Ian McDiarmid as 
Murgatroyd, the cook who has been injured by 
a bullet and is dying slowly and clamorously. A 
gurgoylc-like creature - half memento mori, 
half end-of-thc-pier comedian - he gives an 
ear-splitting performance: screeching tlU his 
eyes cross, wailing and flailing, breaking into 
camp Cockney for bawled sequences of gal- 
lows humour. “I never knew a man die so 
badly", disgustedly mutters Alan Rickman’s 
chaplain. Intended as a pious rebuke, this 
sounds more like a pursed aside on McDiar* 
mid's rendering of Murgatroyd: a figure whose 
music-hull vulgarity - backed by Tour crudely 
chanting soldiers who tote him around on a 
bier - keeps sweeping aside the play’s would- 
be concern with fierce social fragmentation 
and replacing it with something that is no more 
than half-cracked, 


Competition No 231 
Winner: Nicolns Wulicr 
Answers:. * 

1 1 was sixteen then, and I'm seventeen now, 
sometimes 1 act like I'm about thirteen. It s tessy . 
ironical beenuse I'm slx-foet-iwo-ond-n-half ai» .. ; , 
have grey hair. I really do. V ,. 

J. D. Salinger, Catcher in the Rye, chapter i 


2 I shall not sny why and how I became, at , the igfi 0 ! c. 
fifteen, tho mistress of the Earl of Craven. : 

Harrietts Wilson, courtesan, Memoirs, chapier . , 

3 Fourteen-year-old, why must you giggle • 
Fourteen-year-old, why are you such a goat? 

I’m founeeu years old, that is the reason, 

I giggle and dote in season- 
. Stevie Smith, “The Conventionalist". 

The Royal institute of Philosophy ' ■' 

on “Philosophy and the Visual Arts 
and abstraction'", hosted by the Departffl ' 
of philosophy arid Art History in coopery 
with the, Arnolfini Gallery, will lpke pi* ■ . 

Bristol from September 2 to 6 . Furtherde ^ ; 
are available from the Department tnfJjLj 
phy, 9 Woodland Road, Bristol BS8 U* > 

; Tlte tlrird Thebiy and Text Conference, .; 


Worldly and other-worldly 


Emrys Jones 

JOHN WEBSTER 
The Duchess of Malfl 
Lyttelton Theatre 

The Duchess of Malfi has always posed prob- 
lems in production. For all his stylistic bril- 
liance, Webster’s stagecraft can be a very un- 
certain affair; the finely nervous rhetoric goes 
with plotting at times so offhand as to raise 
embarrassed laughs even from a sympathetic 
audience. (Oris the apparent carelessness real- 
ly an extreme artfulness? There is sometimes 
room for doubt.) But there are more radical 
difficulties. Why are Webster’s two chief plays 
not more successful in the theatre than they 
are? As I recall them, they invariably make less 
impact than they should, given the piercing 
accuracy of so many of the lines and the 
poignancy, or the piquancy, of the situations, 
b there something wrong with their scenic 
structure, the basic shaping of the dramatic 
materials? I think there sometimes is, but I also 
think that a good producer can do a lot to 
conceal these shortcomings. Fortunately the 
new production at the National Theatre has the 
right man in charge. 

Philip Prowse, not only producer but design- 
er, brings to the play a fresh and compelling 
vision which is the outcome of a close study of 
the text. In most productions, Webster’s Italy 
is not much more than a vaguely Jacobean 
never-never land which could just as well be 
England as anywhere else. Prowse’s Malfi, by 
contrast, evokes a much more specific place 
than usual, but one not necessarily marked on 
any map. This imaginary place might be called 
“south Italian baroque”, a region helplessly in 
thiall to the tyranny of absolutist rulers and to 
the Catholic church at its most bloatedly world- 
ly and repressive. The way of life at the Malfi 

Local and lyrical 


| Patrick Camegy 

; BENJAMIN BRITTEN 
[ Albert Herring 
Glyndeboume Festival Opera 

Benjamin Britten's comic masterpiece, Albert 
Herring, has taken a long time to return to 
Glyndeboume, thirty-eight years to be precise, 
its world premiere there in 1947 was reputedly 
j* greater success with the public than with 
Gtyndeboume’s founding-owner John Christ- 
«. who was overheard explaining to guests, 
Ini* really isn’t our sort of thing.” Frank 
owes, (he music critic of The Times was also 
ssive: “Mr Britten is still pursuing his old 
FoWem of seeing how much indigestible mate- 
■ he can dissolve in music ... the result is a 
“Wade." The truth about the work began to 
On- ° U /1 later that autum n when the English 
1 P brou Bht it to London. “I found 
. 5*5" ’ 5 rrote Neville Cardus in the M (inches - 
Hi- t M| “entirely engrossed in the way 
; oj J? J changes from almost parodistic ori- 
significant life capable of revealing sore 
** Pihable humanity. The puppets 
t0 leave the wires." 

; Jir!* tjjen Herring has been taken up and 
0ver t * le world, including Hun- 
: S.u? L dtnavia and Russia. At first sight it 
J"* 1 " be thought that the sense of oh-so-Eng- 

1900? ^ 9 P d *' me (Loxford , East Suffolk, 
mi2 miBC 1 h 1 ievousl y eVoked in the words and 
r Ufa not he an ideal passport to coun- 
: ^ °wn fair share of folksy prides 

n ° d ° Ubt th0re H " the ' 


. sotitharapton from July 19 to zu. ^ 
theconferencewill be "Sexual Difference ; 
rifo thirty^St .speakers will Include Juliet -J 

e]l ;apd Jacqueline Rose. . : 


• • awa 7 sa springboard into deeper 

j- Herrins.^ ^ e and ^“fue acceptability of 
t ahou^’l? We(J to more than mere curiosity 
I. iS^cihl Hdwardian life. Eric Crozier 
I in creating a masterly 

P World — not with the dead 

I" 6,1 ' portfditwre* but with the 
^ necessarily caricaturing li- 
I BHtffo It must have been a relief to 

,h|in4he,clpite|ui»se§ pf, 

‘ I.' I- >1, i, , >. 


Ronald Duncan’s Rape of Lucretia text (“Ev- 
ery stone that was thrown spoke for Rome") 
and find in Crozier a librettist able to suggest 
other meanings below and above a surface of 
accomplished high comedy. The music is re- 
markable not just for its stylish wit but for that 
altogether exceptional Mozartian ability to 
sound a deeper note. The famous nine-part 
Threnody lamenting Albert’s presumed death 
is both movingly grave and very funny, without 
there being any way for the listener to resolve 
the ambiguity. 

Peter Hall’s new Glyndeboume production 
perfectly succeeds in holding this delicate line. 

It is richly comic (though perhaps Albert does 
not need to unbutton quite as far as his long- 
johns), and sensibly leaves the more complex 
commentary to the music itself, which is con- 
ducted powerfully but with less than ideal sen- 
sitivity by Bernard Haitink. John Gunter’s set- 
tings are a virtuoso evocation of period atmos- 
phere and detail. This is the kind of dfoor 
which has always gone down well with Glynde- 
boume audiences, as witness the applause for 
the interior of the Herrings' shop with every 
potato and carrot; in place. For the M&y King 
ceremony in the vicarage garden there is a 
marquee with a nicely awkward high trestle- 
table for Albert and the dignitaries, conveying 
perfectly that elevated village pride In moral 
rectitude which is shortly to take such a 
tumble. The opening scene in Lady Billows’s 
.house could not help but make the audience 
feel doubly at home, showing as it 'does a 
manorial interior modelled closely on Glynde- 
bourne's own lofty Organ Room. 

But jest it should be forgotten that we are.in 
Loxford, the company have beeb coached in 
Suffolk accents by the narrator of the film 
Akenfteld, another of Peter Hall's Suffolk ven- . 
tures. While this may help in delineating the 
anatomy of class structure, and is a refreshing - 
change from the broad Yorkshire vowels which ' 
are often the theatrical alternative to Gielgud- 
EngUsh, it makes.life difficult above the stave 

for singers in an opera whose vocal lines flower 
melodically from distinctive recitative styles.as 
various as the personalities they portray; Is it . 
unfair to wohder what vowel sounds Britten 
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court is more like a way of death: this world a 
mere preliminary to the next, and the demands 
of the next world - “the other world", as Web- 
ster's people usually call it - dreadfully and 
insistently pressing. The first thing we hear in 
Prowse’s production is the deafening clangour 
of bells calling people to prayer, and the cur- 
tain nses to an extraordinary spectacle of the 
great ones of the court making their way to 
Mass: they move in a single file across the stage 
down an imposing grey corridor in what looks 
like a grotesque parody of the dead march - 
two steps forward and then stop, another two 
steps forward and another stop, and so on and 
so on. Hie ceremony has a lunatic stiff-necked 
absurdity, an alarming rigidity and extremity 
that seem Spanish rather than Italian - but, 
after all, the southern Italy of Webster’s time 
was in fact under Spanish rule, and the play’s 
three doomed siblings (the Duchess, the Duke 
and the Cardinal) are royally descended Span- 
ish aristocrats. 

When the set opens out for the assembled 
court scene, another arresting image is formed, 
this one more comprehensively architectural. 
This great presence-chamber has grey walls 
with alternating alcoves and free-standing tall 
glass cases holding crucifixes, chalices, reli- 
quaries, all in highly wrought silver. These holy 
objects encased in glass set the tone for the 
scene: they give the entire hall a museum-like 
deadness of atmosphere. Prowse’s glass cases 
take their origin from the speech in a later 
scene where the Duchess is defending her right 
to re-marry: 

Why should only I, 

Of all Hie other princes of the world, 

Be cas’d up like a holy relic? I have youth. 

And a little beauty. 

The boredom of the perpetually waiting cour- 
tiers, the cowled monk seen endlessly scruti- 
nizing his prayer-book, the Duchess's heavy 
court dress with its unwieldy train, and the 


unsexualizing vestments of both Cardinal and 
Duke (both at times seem sexually ambiguous) 
- wherever one looks one feels the crushing 
weight of institutions, the inhuman steepness 
of the social hierarchy, the denial of instinctual 
life. Within minutes of the play’s opening, 
Prowse has called up both the rampant 
rationalism and the organized insanity of the 
baroque age, and along with them the sheer 
unnerving creepiness (as it may appear to a 
disaffected eye) of baroque Catholicism. As if 
all this weren’t enough, by an inspired touch of 
acoustic imagination, he punctuates this first 
scene with the melancholy screams of 
peacocks. 

By Italianizing the play’s setting, Prowse is 
enabled to bring out features of Webster’s text 
whose significance is often missed. It allows 
him to restore the play to history, Us action 
coming across as less melodramatic than usual 
and more as expressing a whole historical 
phase of human experience. The play gains 
considerably in dignity and seriousness. 

A peculiarity of baroque sensibility is its in- 
termingling of intense worldliness with intense 
odier-worldliness. One of its commonplaces is 
the body-soul opposition; heaven and hell are 
felt as being very close to earth; the dead seem 
neighbours to the living and at times try to 
, communicate with them. The Duchess asks at 
one point: “Dost thou think we shall know one 
another, / In th’other world?” And at another, 
in reply to Bosola's “Doth not death fright 
you?’’: “Who would be afraid on’t? / Knowing 
to meet such excellent company I In th’other 
world." Prowse draws on these other-worldly 
references as a way of overcoming one of the 
play’s notorious structural defects: after the 
Duchess’s death in the fourth act , the fifth act is 
usually found tediously long-drawn-out. What 
Prowse does is to keep the Duchess onstage 
during much of the fifth act as if she were a 
ghost, making her prowl around the acting 


had in his ear when he set the words? 

With the exceptions of Miss Pike, played by 
a soprano over-busily masquerading as a con- 
tralto, and Lady Billows by a singer who lacks 
the vocal embonpoint to intimidate the pro- 
ceedings, the roles are cast from strength. John 
Graham-Halt's understated performance as 
Albert is exquisitely dead-pan* and delivered 
with impeccable timing. There is nothing of rhe 
bumpkin about him: he is a tall, tightly 
aproned figure with carefully brushed fair hair 
and blue-grey eyes which uncdmprehendingly 
drink in the crazy world around him. Vocnlly 
he is more than equal to the. very different 
styles demanded of him, ranging as they do 
from barely articulate “Er ... thank you" to 
lyrical flight from oppressive hypocrisy. For all 
that Albert begins as one of Britten’s “rep- 
ressed” heroes, he Is exceptional in that un- 
like Grimes, Wingravc or Aschenbach, he 
miraculously' succeeds) in breaking out-without 
cataclysmic consequences. 

Albert Herring is an operatic comedy of the 
rarest quality and withpiit either obvious pre- 
cedent or sequel. With pus handsome npw pro- 
duction, Glyndeboume more than makes 
amends for its earlier rebuff. 

“If wind and water could write music, it would 
sound like Ben’s”, Yehudi Menuhin is quoted 
as saying bf Benjamin Britten’s music; while 
Rostropovich. is recorded as having admired its 
“Russianness". Fourteen quotations by and 
about Britain are to be found iii A Dictionary 
of MUsical Quotations, by Ian Croften and 
Donald Fraser (191pp. Groom Helm. £9.95. 0 
7099 1035 5), which classifies its material under 
general topics, such as “Counterpoint”, “The . 
Lute", “Nature” and “Silence”, as well a$ 
under composer. Thus the reader is given 
Schoenberg on the “Avaqt-garde" (“It’s up to 
you whether you want to be on this side of the 
barricades or that one”) and the Birmingham 
Post oh Schoenberg (“Not the lunatic he is 
generally taken for"). The book provides two 
indexes, plentiful cross-references and quota- ‘ 
lions from musical -arid non-musical sources 
from Elizabeth Barrett Browning to Yoke 
Ono. 


space or watch the action in the company of 
Death - Death himself being a monk who has 
been present from the beginning of the play, at 
first mysteriously so. 

With the Duchess's role thus prolonged into 
the fifth act, the play's final movement be- 
comes immeasurably strengthened - as when* 
for instance, she appears to Antonio as he lies 
dying, speaking his last words while crawling 
towards her. Another way in which Prowse 
“improves” on Webster seems equally justifi- 
able. Webster’s Duchess has three children by 
Antonio; which entails a time-sequence 
awkwardly extending over three or more 
years. Prowse tailors his acting-script so that 
she now has only one child - who is still a baby 
at the play’s end - so tightening the temporal 
sequence and further helping to integrate- the 
play into a close-knit unity. 

, Elsewhere there are further well-judged cuts 
and re-adjustments, though otherwise the text 
seems a full one; even the intrusive anecdotes 
and fables which, as often in Webster, hold up 
the action, are retained and are delivered with 
a sort of special emphasis, as if in italics. The 
best of these is the one about the salmon and 
the dogfish, movingly spoken by Eleanor Bron 
at the end of the play’s first part. Prowse’s 
decision to keep these ostensibly over-literary, 
undramatic set-pieces shows a correct insight 
into Webster’s method: such passages attest 
the play’s stylistic nature; they call to mind 
Walter Benjamin’s remark apropos of German 
baroque tragedy: “The Renaissance explores 
the universe; the baroque explores libraries." 
The play’s characters are not simply passionate 
sensualists but highly bookish types: one of Ian 
McKellen’s best scenes as Bosola has him as a 
blear-eyed intellectual who wears glasses. 
When Ferdinand says that some people think 
everything is written in the stars, Bosola re- 
plies: “Yes, if we could find spectacles to read 
them." Webster's characters a re bespectacled 
readers who love trotting out their quotations - 
their worldly maxims, their rhyming tags, their 
nuggets of pre-packed wisdom - to show how 
equal they are to the crises that life throws 
them Into. _ 

- This high component of sen tentiousness re- 
quires a special Websterian acting style. The 
fine cast .{the three other principals are 
Jonathan Pryde as Ferdinand, Edward Pether- 
b ridge as the Cardinal and Greg Hicks as 
Antonio) are often at their triiest to Webster 
when they abstain from a conventionally his- 
trionic manner and simply recite in an under- 
stating way, letting the packed verse release its 
own points, without insisting too much on 
character-consistency. This is how Eleanor 
Bron takes some of her famous speeches in her 
death scene ; her lines are all the more powerful ' 
for (he relative absence of emotionalism. 
Jonathan Pryde’s Ferdinand, on the other 
hand, begins well but disintegrates too soon - 
though this may well be the author's fiiult 
rather than the actor’s: Ferdinand is always a 
disappointing role, promising more than it de- 
livers, staying too much on one climactic note. 

The chief technical drawback of this produc- 
tion has already been commented on by re- 
viewers: too many lines are inaudible.. The 
great box-like set may be the cause of much of 
the trouble (which one hopes can be re- 
medied) ; it sounds uncomfortably resonant, so 
that light voices like Eleanor Bron's are at * 
times swallowed up in it. But something must 
be laid at the producer’s door: too often he 
positions his actors far up-stage, making them 
throw their words into the wings or against the 
rear wall, anywhere except into the auditor- 
lurn . Webster’s language is ' di fficult anyway, 
and the audience heeds , to catch every word. 
“Strangling is a very quiet death", says Ferdi- 
nand,. On the contrary, the ghastly sound of the 
Duchess bei ng choked to death - gariotti ng, in 
the Spanish; manner, is the preferred method 
here -- seems to go on for a very long time. 

•' Those who like Webster should enjoy this • 
ambitious production. Those i who have hati 
r doub Ls about him may find; as I did, that their 
estimate of The Duchess of Malfi actually goes 
up; Those who have never seen it should make 
ah effort to get to the Lyttelton as soon as 
possible; they are unlikely to come across a 
better thought-out presentation. 
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Deborah Steiner 

DOUGLAS HURD and STEPHEN LAMPORT 

The PHlace of Enchantments 

320pp. Hodderand Stoughton. £9.95. 

0 340 35100 4 

It is hubris and nemesis on r modern scale 
when a rising junior minister finds that there 
are issues on which even a politician must take 
a stand. Genuinely appalled at conditions in a 
mid-African dictatorship, complete with dying 
babies, an outsized black leader and shining 
new conference halls, Edward Dunsford stakes 
his career on winning aid for Meridia. In the 
d^Mcle that follows, he forfeits his wife, con- 
stituency and cabinet seat; he is banished from 
the Palace of Enchantments. Add to this un- 
likely tale East- West tensions, sex in high 
places, lashings of whisky to console the dis- 
appointed - and there you have the blend of 
politics, satire and thriller that Douglas Hurd 
and Stephen Lamport offer. 

The authors are sure-footed guides to the 
palace labyrinths. Now Secretary of State for 
Northern Ireland, Douglas Hurd was a Foreign 
Office man when he began this novel with his 
private secretary. Together they reveal the 
mandarins dismayed at stirrings of enthusiasm 
on the part of junior ministers, the routine of 

Two quartets 

Lindsay Duguid 

GWYNNETH BRAN FOOT 

Men Have Ail The Fun 

224pp. Methuen. £8.95. 

0413576108 


Men Have AH The Fun offers what the author 
calls “another little slice of provincial life”, 
spiced with feminist rebellion. It tells us what it 
is like to be a house-bound housewife - to be 
Jo, Amy, Beverley or Megan - on the outskirts 
of a northern city. It does not much matter 
which' housewife, since, despite minor differ- 
ences such as size of bust, state of kitchen or 
’ occupation of husband, they are all in the same 
position, trapped in the same trap. 

. .Much of the novel consists .of short | only 
; slightly exaggerated scones in which the four 
heroines complain = among themselves or get 
across their husbands. They are bogged down 
in housework, children and the problems of 
female contraception, and they see the job and 
the pub as twin symbols of a male independ- 
ence which is denied them. These glimpses of 
life in Elm Terrace come equipped with a mor-| 
dont commentary, filling in the backgrdund 
detail of the heroines* lives, stressing the 
accuracy of the presentation (“I’m sorry about 
; this, It seems to be the peak of conversation 

In novel-land 


Anne Haverty 

" i- - 

MAEVE KELLY;. 


; ' 240pp.Michael Joseph, £9.95. x 

[ ; . i 0 71812515 0 • 


Foreign Office telegrams and the minister’s red 
box, the fate of second-rate ambassadors con- 
signed to the darkest spot on the dark conti- 
nent. Ambitiously, the novel does a rapid tour 
of the trappings politicians assume: the gutter 
press, the machinations of the local Conserva- 
tive Association, the young City slicker whose 
easy tongue finally unseats the toppling hero. 
Not content with their already crowded can- 
vas, the authors take on the deeper questions 
politics throws up. In his valedictorian to the 
House, Edward lambastsa system which prizes 
cleverness over conviction and tradition over 
innovation, and sets playing-the-game on the 
topmost peak. 

Despite his late-night forays into Phineas 
Finn and In Memoriam, Edward Dunsford is 
no in-depth study of homo politicus. Neither he 
nor his fellow ministers, hacks and private sec- 
retaries offer the complexity of the characters 
who stalk, say, C. P. Snow’s corridors of pow- 
er. The hints of real figures behind the leader 
of the opposition with a thick Yorkshire accent 
or the short Jewish chief whip give substance to 
the stereotypes. Slick prose carries them along, 
stumbling over the occasional metaphor. It 
also keeps the reader reading to the end, de- 
spite the growing feeling that politics, not 
prose fiction, should be left to the politicians. 
But Edward Dunsford might dispute the dis- 
tinction. 


they can muster”) and even reassuring us (“It 
will be several more years before these young 
women think of bribing their husbands with 
their bodies”). Not content with this fictional 
underpinning, however, Gwynneth Branfoot 
also cuts in chapters of quasi-autobiographical 
narrative, in which a middle-aged woman wri- 
ter, fatally lacking in self-confidence, struggles 
to rewrite her play about four house-bound 
housewives - Jo, Amy, Beverley and Megan - 
based loosely on her neighbours and on Louisa 
May Alcott’s more passive quartet. The two 
parts of the novel eventually coincide with the 
fictional narrator writing her Jo (who is also, by 
now, Branfoot’s Jo) out of a predicament in a 
dark wood and rewarding her with a love 
scene. She also Interferes in her husband's sex 
life: “Level with his eyes came a glimpse of 
foamy creamy 1 acey bra at the vee of her v-neck 
sweater (ecru James - it was ecru, matching 
undies to go with the nightie) and Megan's 
breasts swelling up on him.’’ 

One of the book’s themes is that women’s 
lives are boring, but that this is not their fault. 
It does, however present problems for a writer 
who is committed to writing truthfully about 
her sisters. Branfoot must have hoped that this 
interposing of her quirky personality (Jo, who 
is also clearly based on the author, is as quirky 
* as they come) would result in something odd 
and' endearing. In practice It has the opposite 
effect. 


Ni gella Lawson 

HILARY DAILEY 

Hannie Richards: or The intrepid adventures 
of a restless wife 

265pp. Virago. £8.95 (paperback, £3.95). 

086068 346X 

Hilary Bailey's fourth novel, Hannie Richards, 
is styled by its publishers "a pastiche of the 
worlds of John Buchan and Rider Haggard”; 
presumably because our eponymous heroine , a 
Devon housewife and mother of twins, flits 
periodically across the globe as an internation- 
al smuggler in order to pay for the children's 
school fees and a new roof for her (husband’s) 
ancestral pile. Bailey's last novel. All the Days 
of my Life, showed her interest in a, broadly 
speaking, feminist appropriation of old forms: 
a 600-page history of a beautiful girl of the 
streets making her way in the world, it is n kind 
of twentieth-century Moll Flanders. It shares 
with Hannie Richards a fluency and an exuber- 
ant narrative style - with an emphasis on dia- 
logue - that are missing from the earlier Polly 
Put the Kettle On and Mrs Mulvaney. 

The new book starts in the Hope Club, a 
gentlemen's club for women in Soho. Sitting in 
a leather armchair, Hannie recounts her 
adventures to a sisterly audience. “My big 
advantage", she explains wrily, “is that I can 
disguise myself as a woman, which in most 
societies means that no one notices you.” 

So off she goes to Beauregard, an island in 
the Caribbean, to bring back a letter testifying 
that the island belongs to the now dead white 
landowner’s illegitimate black children, who 
live off the Portobello Road; then to Chad, to 
kidnap a twelve-year-old black boy whom 
computer technology discovers to be the Mes- 
siah. But the child, as it waits in the safety of 
the Vatican for an audience with the Pope, 
begins menstruating, and turns out to be the 
daughter of God. “It's good news for black 
women everywhere”, exclaims Julie, Hnnnie’s 


hlaek friend. 

This adventure brings Hannie back in tine 
for Christmas, only to learn that her husband 
has been having an affair with the double-by. 
relied horsewoman next door. The Angel of 
the House beats her wings ominously. 
natural - the woman going off into danger 
while the man stays home to mind the kids” 
Julie tells Hannie reproach fully. Unsettled by 
this domestic crisis, Hannie takes on her last 
ill-fated mission: to the Brazilian jungle, to 
bring bnck a plant with supposedly cancer-cur- 
ing pr«|>erties for a dying industrialist. Butoo 
her return Hannie is found at customs with 
£5fl,n00-worth of cocaine planted in her suit- 
case, and is sent to a Brazilian prison, Sived 
from an eight-year sentence by the concerted 
efforts of her friends nt the Hope Club, she 
returns chastened, vowing to make goodaodto 
better the lot of women everywhere by starting 
a new career in “alms-smuggling”. 

The book is full of messages -the comijxk* 
of governments everywhere, the arbitrariness 
and expediency of law-making, the hypocrisy 
of condemning gun-running (“What’s the dif- 
ference between taking pay for selling tm 
and taking pay for using them? With one you 
stand the risk of going to gaol and with tlx 
other you get knighted on the battlefield”)'^ 
overall the message of Hannie’s tale is a coo- 
fusing one. 

The unequal struggles and exhausting diffi- 
culties of women’s lives are wearily set downs 
platitudes; intelligent women acquiesce a 
abase themselves unnecessarily throughout (be 
novel. Hannie's sister goes to evening classesh 
maths and biology but tells her husband she's 
doing pottery and batik, so that he doesn't gel 
upset: it wouldn’t do to have a brainy wife. 
“You’re a good steerer, Cath. I’m proud of 
you”, Hannie tells her, “You know howtoget 
your way without pain.” Stay close to the 
hearth, or your husband will wander. And.u 
in Annie Get Your Gun , whatever you do, yoc 
mustn't shoot slruighter than your man. 


Collectively speaking 
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and endearing. In practice It has the opposite . Unfortunately, this just isn't true. Susan (the 
effect r heroine) is a university graduate who becomes 

' . ■ . a writer, photographer, and journalist. In the 

- ' course of her career she travels from America 

(o Canada (with her husband, dodging the call- 
up for Vietnam); on to England and North 
Eve starts out. young, innocent, but grimly Africa and finally back to California. Susan’s 
independent and instinctively mutinous. She is friends seem, almost without fail, to be en- 
courtedby Hugh the doctor, middle-aged, con- gaged in finishing theses, pondering topics 
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thc Cornish Const, the Moroccan Mountains, 
the Canndian Prairies - that it is easy to gel leal 
(why, for instance, does she choose tppto 
North Africn?). The narrative of her P r0 8*®“ 
interrupted by short stories, or excerpts mm 
the lives of other women. These intercalate 
npponr alternately with the chapters on* 
main story and reflect its themes, or prOT* 
echoes of Susan's experience: women alo«i 
struggling to escape from their husbands tw 
homes to find a forger fulfilment; theemlgraj 
or expatriate who has to fit into nn alien 
lure. In many ways these short pieces are ^ 
successful than tho main body of ,he j* 0 ”,: 
they avoid the lurghlity which mars Sown 
story, and have a certain curiosity and F* 
which make them memorable. Miner 
gosts in her foreword that the chafer* 
Susan’s narrative should also “stand as swo? 
on their own”. In striving to achieve this*** 
though, the novel becomes episodic, 
heavily on the moving backdrops 9* ■ 

scenery to signal the heroines 
moods. In Cornwall, Susan becomes in. 
in trying to rescue nn acquaintance 
fallen into a cliff-side cave, while tfad 
heavy fog. At this point I had to | 
dust-jacket, being momentarily 
had picked up The Secret of Spiggy \ 

mistake. • — 
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owner,. Sarah Whitworth, a ^°v,fi Alic* 
from a working-class background, , 
Hartley, a rich American girl, find ^ 
in 1905, allies in the struggle 
women. Before long Kessie 
handsome brother Tom, an ambinO'Bj - 


between Kessie’s home life and bet ^ 
a. Suffragette, which frequently 
prison. This is a splendid book: mu ^ 
researched, well-written, ajid serw® rJ 
-being 1 in the least sombre. • • g^rAK^j 


Zinovy Zinik 

ELLENDEA proffer 
Bulgakov: Life and work 
670pp. Ann Arbor: Ardis. 

0882331981 

"Manuscripts don’t bum", proclaims Satan in 
Bulgakov's last novel, The Master and Margar- 
ita, which waited for a quarter of a century to 
appear in print. What ail too often does hap- 
pen though, is that they are rescued from the 
flames badly charred and rendered obscure by 
the thick smoke of misinterpretation. The 
major merit of this first comprehensive biogra- 
phy of Bulgakov, which restores his suppressed 
legacy in prose and drama, is that it presents 
Mm as someone attempting survival with 
honour amid the humiliating compromises he 
witnessed and lived with throughout his life. 
In the West Bulgakov is frequently seen as a 
martyr. But one should not forget that even 
during the 1930s he was still, although out of 
favour, for many of his contemporaries a pri- 
vileged member of the Soviet 61ite. His plays 
were staged by the most prestigious theatres. 
He lived in the best apartments provided for 
leading writers. Neither he nor his relatives 
were ever arrested. He did not starve. Thanks 
to his third wife’s connections, he counted a 
number of influential people among his 
friends. How had this old-fashioned, honour- 
able man managed to retain his position among 
the Soviet filite? How did he manage to recon- 
cile his adherence to the ideals of the Enlight- 
enment with loyalty to the notion of Soviet 
"humanism", epitomized in the slogan: “If an 
enemy does not surrender he should be exter- 
minated”. 

Ellendea Proffer shows how Bulgakov dis- 
tinguished between Russia as a country of 
specific cultural traditions and its new political 
order- the Soviet regime. His attitude became 
dear in the 1920s through his connection with 
fee periodical Nakanune , where he published 
ftuUletons and sketches; Nakanune was run by 
« group of Russian 6migrds in Berlin, who 
tiBed themselves the “Changing Landmarks” 
(&«a Vekh) movement. This movement 
siweated reconciliation with Soviet Russia 
and encouraged dmigrtfs to accept the October 
Revolution, but not necessarily communism 
naif. In those comparatively lenient times 
Nakanune had its own branch office in Mos- 
Cow - "Bulgakov published in Nakanune be- 
that was where lie really belonged”, 
Proffer. He had chosen, after much 
^decision, to stay in Russln, and although he 
disapproved of the violent changes caused by 
Hie Revolution, “he was neither friend nor 
enemy of this new order. Like so many 
^beis of the intelligentsia he was Russian 
rat ner than Soviet, a distinction preserved 
toda y among Russia’s intellectuals." 

■Jfl* ton of a respectable professor of thco- 

Ka ? 1 ' V ’ W * losc fami| y was involved in 
White Guard movement anti whose twp 
fled abroad from the Bolsheviks, and 
a doctor of venereal diseases who 
iwm- ned Ns Profession in the hope of bo- 
Wr * ter ’ Bulgakov was an 

ward figure among the angry, hungry and 
u^eroug of literati of the i?20s. His 
• J comfort, of warm family gatherings, 
J-JpWporary addiction to morphine and 
iSMnbhng, show very much a pre-Revolu- 

aodf2#i5? >€ 0f P ers °nality; the priggishness 
!o dfousness of a medical man, who liked 

Dorts^u-at urinalysis should replace pass- 
tf “8 image. The way he courted 
teritvi’ a r ree marr i a ges , his dislike of fami- 
^oofoess with which he treated 
-flijtode hlg circle of intimate friends, all 
t • ' strangeness in the eyes oif 
gjj^Jteiaporaries. 'Hie most visible of these 
f* 1 ® Wa y h® used to dress, 
j 0w , fo his early thirties, some- 
to Be deliberately emphasizing 
1 ‘^ origins - jn his case with ao 
^^Pfohle bow tie, and, later on, a 
Mlnj i'i,??® 0kov Subsequently took to 
^ 8ku h _ca P - a double refer- 
N » T - 8 aca ^ m i c theologian’s cap 

■ hi^^.?f *ho magician he liked to regard 

old-fashioqed but was so 
andpreferenoesaswelL His 

ik •• , 


name became closely associated with the Mos- 
cow Arts Theatre, with its tradition of magic 
naturalism, rather than with the avant-garde 
movement that made the Soviet 1920s re- 
nowned. Long before the official denunciation 
of Meyer hold as a wrecker and saboteur of 
Soviet culture, Bulgakov published a devastat- 
ing sketch in which he ridiculed Meyerhold’s 
theatre of the future" rs incomprehensible 
mumbo-jumbo and wished Meyerhold a 
speedy death with subsequent resurrection in 
the next century so that the author of the 
sketch could be relieved from the theatrical 
tortures of the present. Bulgakov, of course 
did not foresee that his whimsical recom- 
mendations would be implemented in the form 
of Meyerhold’s extermination during the Sta- 
linist purges. His debunking was an answer to 
those who denounced pre-Revolutionary cul- 
ture as obsolete petit-bourgeois rubbish which 
“should be thrown overboard from the ship of 
modernity”. But the narrator’s tone in Bulga- 
kov s sketch, with its appeal to common sense 
and the needs of ordinary people, is ominously 
reminiscent of that used much later by Bulga- 
kov’s own denunciators and detractors. 

From the 1920s until the early 1930s Bulga- 
kov’s enemies were those who became broadly 
identified with the left front of Socialist cul- 
ture. They were the enemies of the nineteenth- 
century Russian traditions to which Bulgakov 
belonged. At that period he could still regard 
himself and his circle of friends as essentially 
Russian rather thanSoviet. The real tragedy of 
his position was revealed when he came to 
witness the weird incorporation of his Russian 
past into the Soviet present. Soviet culture be- 
gan slowly to get rid of its shabby and dubious 
revolutionary clothes, and to try on the old- 
fashioned, classical suits that Bulgakov so 
much admired. Bulgakov’s distaste for anarch- 
ism and primitive proletarian slogans was later 
endorsed, in an incredible ideological twist, by 
Stalin's drive against the left deviationists and 
the once powerful RAPP (Association of Pro- 
letarian Writers) - though, of course, the Sta- 
linist rejuvenated version of the past (a crude 
concoction of old Russian patriotism and milit- 
ary discipline) was as different from that of 
Bulgakov as a nightmare from a sweet dream. 
It was again a freakish and bizarre similarity in 
their artistic tastes that prompted Bulgakov to 
regard Stalin as a kind of fatal double, and to 
write a letter to him asking him to become his 
“first reader”, that is, as Proffer comments, “to 
be his personal censor in the sense that Tsar 
Nicholas I was to Pushkin in the last century”. 

According to Proffer, not all the letters writ- 
ten by Bulgakov to Stalin were actually sent 
nnd only one of them was answered (by tele- 
phone). But even the drafts which survive 
serve as instances of Bulgakov's deliberate use 
of his ancien regime posture rs a cover for 
pronouncements forgivable in the Soviet con- 
text only if made by an outsider. In one, for 
example, Bulgakov dares to compare the wri- 
ter who claims that he does not need the free- 
dom of the press with “a fish publicly announ- 
cing that it doesn’t need water”. In Moscow of 
the 1930s the status of n writer closely resem- 
bled that of the fish - notorious in animal 
mythology for its inability to speak either in 
public or in private. But Bulgakov still smug- 
gles in between the lines a last warning from a 
loyal observer to the riiler who was deceived by 
his servants, And talks about the destruction of 
Soviet drama by the Main Repertory Commit- 
tee, which “fostered helots, panegyrists and 
frightened toadies”. The sacred powers of high 
authority are here not to be questioned, as they 
are not questioned in the most profound of his 
plays, Mollire. A careful reading of ttfe play 
shows that the parallels drawn between the 
relation of Louis XIV to Moiidre and of Stalin 
to Bulgakov are superficial and even false. The . 
King in the play is not a vicious manipulator 
like Stalin, but an ultimate symbol of impartial 
justice. If Molifire falls victim to the regime, it 
is because his transgressions of the moral law 
have been exploited by the clergy - a cabal of . 
hypocrites, demagogues, sycophants, infor- 
mers etc. Bulgakov’s Molifire is a writer Who 
betrays his Muse by his own misdeeds and 
cowardice - a motif which was later echoed in 
Tke Master and Margarita. ' . 

Living in Soviet Russia in the 1930s, at the. 
time of show trials and intimidation an an un- 
precedented scale, a time when the mechanism 
of complicity made everydne guiltjii and 
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stripped them of personal innocence as well as 
of public responsibility, Bulgakov miracu- 
lously retained a belief that the relationship 
between the writer and the state was essentially 
the same as in the previous century. As long as 
Stalin took charge personally of Soviet culture, it 
was possible to sustain this historical illusion. 
There was no need to doubt the legitimacy of the 
rfigime as such, since Bulgakov could easily 
single out the enemies of his ideals without 
indulging in unnecessary political generaliza- 
tions. That partly explains why, until the very 
late stages of his career, most of his works were 
constantly on the verge of being accepted 
officially. His indifference towards Soviet ideol- 
ogy can be i llustrated by the bizarre and cheerful 
excitement Bulgakov felt when he had heard 
that his play Baturn, about Stalin as a young 
revolutionary, had been accepted by the Ait 
Theatre’s Party organization. “Bulgakov’s 
mood was so light”, writes his biographer, "that 
he sent a humorous request to the ticket office 
(in the name of his wife) for tickets to Batumi 
premier". 

The play was a shameful and humiliating 
compromise. No one among the great names of 
Soviet literature was entirely spared this kind 
of humiliation and it is not for us to judge 
Bulgakov for yet another futile attempt at 
artistic survival in Stalinist Russia. But this 
“light mood”, at the news that his lip-service to 
Stalin had been accepted, can only be under- 
stood as the proud excitement of a craftsman 
who has achieved his difficult task regardless of 
ideological and political implications. The 
shock was the stronger when his works were 
rejected by those in control of culture. The 
traditional confrontation between the poet and 
the tyrant had been gradually replaced by the 
interminable ideological assault on the poet 
from the anonymous body of Party apparat- 
chiks and their voluntary supporters, without 
Bulgakov being fully aware of it. From the 
mid-1930s onwards censorship in Russia was 
handed over to the mob, well tutored by Stalin 
in teaching writers what and how to write. The 
writers, in turn, learned how to censor them- 
selves. Censorship was replaced by self- 
censorship. 

“There was never a writer who fell silent. If 
he did fall silent, 'it means he was not a real 
writer. And if a real one is silent - he will 
perish." These words were addressed by Bul- 
gakov to Stalin, of all people. The openness 
with which he publicly communicated his sin- 
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cere opinions and ideas made him the wonder 
of Soviet Literature. He was first and foremost a 
brilliant raconteur in the Russian sense - one 
able to render an everyday experience as fable. 
Bulgakov’s gift as a story-teller was given an 
enormous boost in the period immediately af- 
ter the Revolution. The flourishing of Russian 
literature in the 1920s can be explained not so 
much by the fact that censorship had tempor- 
arily been lifted, as by the exciting sensation of 
change, when day-to-day existence, which 
usually resembles a diary with disconnected 
entries, had become a novel with a plot. These 
revolutionary changes also transformed speech 
patterns. The totality of the contrast between 
pre-Revolutionary and post-Revolutionary life 
and speech caused Bulgakov to proclaim in his 
best-known play The Last Days of the Turbins 
that anti-Bolshevism was doomed; much to 
Stalin’s amusement. 

Bulgakov only started to feel threatened 
with silence, and asked Stalin for permission to 
go abroad, when the post-Revolutionary Rus- 
sia of fascinating contrasts had started to dis- 
appear, to be replaced by the uniform reality of 
the Stalinist empire. Bulgakov's amazing abil- 
ity to combine in one piece of writing, without 
seriously compromising his conscience, his 
personal literary ambitions and spiritual 
aspirations with the official requirements of 
the new Soviet culture, had started to fail him. 
The lack of invigorating contrast in reality led 
to duplicity in his writing, which towards the 
end of his life divided into an officially desir- 
able play about Stalin and the secretly cher- 
ished novel about Satan. As Russia and the 
Soviet Union became one, Bulgakov become 
two. and one of the two Bulgakovs must fall 
silent and perish. 

His last days of fatal illness, described by his 
biographer with powerful exactness and emo- 
tional restraint, are symbolic. His was a slow 
exit from the accursed Soviet reality. The 
nature of the illness (nephro-sclcrosis) at first 
forced him to wear dark glasses, then to shut 
himself inside his apartment with the curtains 
tightly drawn. Even when he lost his sight, he 
asked that the curtains remain dosed. His ill- 
ness had sharpened his sensitivity to the point 
where every noise was painful. His skin began 
. to.be irritated by eyen the slightest touch. 
He lay, unable to eat, drinking lemon juice 
mixed with water. He died in his sleep, 

: longing like the hero of The Master and 
Margarita for peace, hot for light. 
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Stephen Medcalf 

J.R.R. TOLKIEN 
The Book of Lost Tales 
Edited by Christopher Tolkien 
Part 1: 297pp. Part II: 385pp. 

Allen and Unwin. £12.50 each. 

004 823238 6 and 004 823265 3 
ROBERT GIDD1NGS {Editor) 

J.R.R. Tolkien: This far land 
206pp. Vision. £13.95. 

085478355 0 

Michael Riffaterre attempted to show that the 
reader's reaction even to an apparently 
representational nature poem, Wordsworth’s 
“Yew Trees", presupposes no relation be- 
tween its words and natural objects. If some- 
one with an opposite view of language wanted 
to show that in the most self-referential of im- 
agined worlds -Tolkien's -the trees which are 
among its most powerful symbols do have a 
relation with actually existing trees. The Book 
of Lost Tales would provide matter. It contains 
the earliest drafts of Tolkien's mythology, and 
among them a good poem called “Kortirion 
among the Trees". This is richly late-Romantic 
- the leaves of the elms of Kortirion “grew 
pale, / Seeing afar the icy spears / Of Winter 
marching blue behind the sun f Of bright All- 
Hallows'*: it describes a town once built, and 
still haunted, by elves: and some of its power 
derives from a tension between that and the 
actual town of Warwick. 

In Kortirion, the cosmology and legends of 
the elves are told to a traveller who wishes by 
fathoming all song to be cured, as the elves are, 
of half-understood longing: but by knowing, as 
the elves know, what the “beauty in great 
glory” is that they have lost, he will only en- 
large his longing. This narrative pattern, the 
same as that by which Gilgamesh in quest of 
immortality was told the story of the flood, 
expresses a longing at least 4,000 years old: and 
is one reason why these early versions, 
although more naive, are less stony than Tol- 
led made them In The Silmarllllon, and antici- 
pate something of the haunting force which 
oblique references to them have in The Lord of 
the Rings. 


Drawing largely on this pre-existing mytho- 
logy, the world of The Lord of the Rings has 
three attributes of reality: variety of the pre- 
sent, complexity of the past, and the “inner- 
ness" for which we long. This innerness can 
hardly be told except obliquely, but at certain 
moments in certain places (as at Warwick, 
especially if, as for Tolkien, the girl one loves 
lodges there), one inhabits it. It is embodied in 
the land and history of the elves. In The Silmar- 
illion , because that history is told in direct 
narration, the innerness is eclipsed: the variety 
and complexity are greater than in Lost Tales, 
yet do not achieve the plenitude of The Lord of 
the Rings . 

i Christopher Tolkien’s meticulous and loving 
editing of his father’s notebooks is merited, 
because it is worth considering the queer curve 
from the reality of Tolkien’s youthful experi- 
ence of Warwickshire, of his courtship and of 
anything else one can determine, through the 
words and myths and languages of his imagin- 
ing to the new reality (and the new relation 
with the external reality) of The Lord of the 
Rings. Somewhere in this cuive, and in the 
associated silting up of ideas, associations, lan- 
guages and histories, may be found the ex- 
planation why The Lord of the Rings is really a 
great book while The Silmarilllon and The 
Book of Lost Tales are only irregularly and 
eccentrically attractive. As writing, it is 
perhaps on the level of Macaulay's Horatius, 
which is not the highest praise, but still praise. 
As imagination, it is on an extraordinarily 
higher level than Macaulay achieved, because 
all the network of allusion and emotion, for 
which Macaulay could rely on Virgil, Livy and 
the actualities of Rome and Italy, Tolkien cre- 
ated successfully from his own feeling foT hu- 
man experience and human language. It is a 
feeling like Virgil’s (with.whom he shared the 
ambition to create a mythology for his nation), 
a melancholy and sophisticated feeling which 
responds to antiquity, to the sack of cities 
rather than aggressive war in the field (the sack 
of Gondolin is probably the best thing in 77ie 
Book of Lost Tales //: it was abbreviated in The 
Sllmarillion, perhaps because it is too overtly 
Virgilian) and to voyages that reveal the den- 
sity of the world. The Lord of the Rings be- 
nefits by a certain over-ripeness. The Book of 
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thomas mcfarland 
Originality and Imagination - . 

208pp. Johns Hopkins University Press. £20. . 
0801825 17 2 

Of his opening nieditat ion on Coleridge and the 
Pantheist Tradition , 1969, Thomas McFarland 
■wrote that it was “not so much written as 
•built", and this architectonic method of "re- 
Iticulating" vastly dispersed formulations of a 
: -basic preoccupation, leaving a rich deposit of . 
footnotes, has become the familiar plan of his 
subsequent work. Indeed, at times it has 
‘seemed, that the entire Western tradition of 
thought might become an ex tended footnote to 
!• , the congenial interests of Coleridge, and to 
\ Coleridge himself, especially the , problem of • 
|hi^ philosophical ori^rtalUy.which in other . 
i Studies has informed McFarland's approach IP : : 
jgeriferic; innovation in Shakespeare's pastotql - 
! comedy and Wordsworth’s invention of ; 

! matter-of-fact poetry. 

This collection of six lectures apd papers has 
. beep assembling since. 1971. It constitutes a 
| definition and defence oft he imagination (with . ; 
. its correlate tenn originality} compiled from a 
. consideration of Coleridge'S plagiarism and his ■ 

: symbiosis wjih Wordsworthr(treated memoT- • 
ably In Rotrum deism and the Forrfis of Ruin, - 
3981). The core- 6f the book, is Coleridge's 
: \ theory of the fdealizihg and unifying secon-. 

! dary imagination" in Chapter Thirteen of Bio- 
. graphia Llteratia.( the 1 genii of this collection • 
was a paper, on Its “Origin and Significance 1 *). 
The ultimate values of Imagination are repre- 
. seated initially in the Kantian terms: Coleridge ■' 

1 espdused s “thefreedomofthe will, the immor- . 
j tnUty of the. soul,, and ;the existence of Qod”. ■. 
' Blit they become ;usefully homogenized las 
priori human ddrrta ijn”, jeii.ey^d.pf the embar- 
rassment '.pf KantV^protistio' h^Ufeby. a - - 


Freudian mutation: “Is it actually immortality 
that we long for? Might it not rather be intensi- 
ty of life with psychological freedom from anni- 
hilation?" 

McFarland takes issue with those accounts 
of the relationship between tradition and the 
individual writer (including Eliot’s, Walter 
Jackson Bate’s in The Burden of the Past and 
the English Poet , and particularly Bloom’s in 
The Anxiety of Influence) which in his view fall 
to reader the complexity of “the originality 
paradox” by exaggerating cultural dependence 
at the expense of self-insistence. Another 
“overarching theme” is that the twin teims of 
the title “took upon themselves the aura and 
meaning earlier committed to the conception 
of the soul”. More precisely, what was “earl- 
ier conveyed by soul” caipe to be represented 
by “transformations of human intensity”; "the 
higher function’’ of the creative imagination,' 
;nb longer synonymous with “tjie summoning of 
.images”,- arid 1 originality f jjgen hot as “first- : 
. ness”, but as “an intensity that honours tipinah 
personality .• *: dynamic: individuality rather 
. than inert temporality”.! • 

: The collection itself offers little by way of 
“temporal ■orij^naiity’*, The'discussion of the 
derivation' bf Coleridge’s definition from 
•Tetens’s “Dichtkraft" and the threefold divi- 
; siOnof the imaginative faculty did open up* new 
scholarly grodnd when it first appeared iii an 
. English Institute paper in l971, But the two 
pieces specially Written lor this publication 

• (“The Poetic Working of Secondary: Iiqagina 1 - 
tibri*.pid “Th^ Higher Function of frnagjnar 

• ti<jm") serve only to apply and co-ordinate the 
running themes. Moreover, McFarland’s 1 idea 
of origjnality itself leans importantiy on state'- 
ments made by j. S;Mill-ln; hisessay.‘‘On 
Genius", and hjs riewpf‘‘|he.hi^ 

an Pater's ridtidn 'of “souFftict’’ in jjhjsH essay,. 
■ “Styie^; 

; ? .McFarland’s dyrjrtiiriic . .ind IV iejunii ty?’ 
|fcjes , ‘t ! ^press$ 


Lost Tales, on the contrary, is good, where it is 
good, through flashes of youthful longing and 
spontaneity lightening the over- ripeness. 

The curve of Tolkien’s mythology is re- 
flected in the curve of his language. In The 
Book of Lost Tales his English is like Swin- 
burne's as Eliot described it: "the object has 
ceased to exist, because the meaning is merely 
the hallucination of meaning, because lan- 
guage, uprooted, has adapted itself to an inde- 
pendent life of atmospheric nourishment”. But 
Tolkien's English began to drnw nourishment 
from his elven language and mythology (ns that 
developed from an initial obsession with one 
obscure Anglo-Saxon word, Earendel), until 
in The Lord of the Rings language is centred on 
the developed elven language and the language 
of the Ents, the tree-giants, which is left 
implicit: 

“Hill? Shelf? Step? . . ” Treebeard repeated the 
words thought fully. “Hill. Yes, that was it. But it is a 
hasty word for a thing that has stood here since this 
part of the world was shaped.” 

That, whether you take it seriously or not 
(Riffaterre presumably would take it as pure 
comedy), was worth imagining: and as Tolkien 
hoped faery stories would do, it gives the 
reader a fresh awareness of the world - of 
trees, in this case - such as was lost in 
childhood. 

Now Tolkien's mythology had the concerns 
of the great Romantics: longing as an element 
of actual experience, experience in its relation 
to the creative imagination, and the creative 
imagination as power in relation to political 
and other power. In The Lord of the Rings 
power dominates; In The Silmarilllon, creativ- 
- ity; in Lost Tales, longing. Thus in Lost Tales 
the lost and desired Silmarils were made at the 
creation of all actual gemstones as the finest 
among them; in The Silmarilllon as the finest 
among the works of art of the elves, to preserve 
the light of the older world; while in The Lord 
of the Rings they are themselves part of an 
unimaginable past, and their place ns cause in 
the story is taken by the ring of power. 

So in The Lord of the Rings power, the 
power of darkness, threatens all three of the 
aspects of reality (variety, complexity and in- 
nemess) which are the good of the world of 


tions with refreshing assurance. He lays claim 
(unlike Freud) to having experienced “the 
oceanic feeling”, and points beyond the doors 
of the conference centre where he is lecturing 
to contrast the picturesque vista from Rydnl 
Hall with the untamed one from Rydnl Mount. 
He also introduces with startling appropriate- 
ness metaphors taken from the operating 
theatre, betting or sailing to explain nice philo- 
sophical points. Less advisedly, he la prone to 
stamp on his discussion the kind of termino- 
logical Innovations which generally prove both 
distracting and forgettable. 

Viewing the "Immortality Ode" from “n 
priori human domain", McFarland develops a 
traditional idealist reading from Coleridge to 
Geoffrey Hartman. He isolates what he calls 
“dead spots" occurring at the climaxes of 
Wordsworth's poetry which lie finds sympto- 
matic of “some unconscious blocking agent at 
work in the. movement of bis verse, an uncon- 
scious jreluctance to let the ultimate happen”. 
Prime examples are paren theses - Wordsworth 
“should havei^ritten” some of his greatest pas- 
■ - sages without such “anxiety of explanation”. 
Why? Presumably so that Wordsworth’s poet- 
ry*: os .Coleridge so pressingly desired could 
authenticate u a priori human domain" and 
; lllusfrate his theory .of the secondary imaglna-. 
tion wi(ho^t shilly-shallying. 

but'thejre: U ? .of c0uTSe; that pnregeuerate 

■ materialist:; element in Wordsworth's theory 
and ptactice of the imagination from which he 

. departs, j Ondfor which heraa^es quasi-spiritual 
; claims" with honest diffidence. It might even be 

■ suggested I thaf the /particular , intensity of 
' W6rd3wbrth;s originality -^inseparable from 
' • this: theoretical embaftassmertt,; involvingthe 



that honk. Under this threat, two further coc- 
cerns emerge: the corruption of nobility and 
the endurance of insignificant people. Hobbit* 
undo the evil against which greater beta, 
because they have loo much affinity with it^ 
impotent. Alnn Bold remarks, ill an interest®, 
essay in J. R. R. Tolkien: This far land, thy 
these are the concerns of one of Tolkien's ran 
successful poems, “The Homecoming of 
Bcurhtnoth Beorhthdm’s Son", which be 
composed at the same time ns the hobbits' Dal 
journey to destroy the ring in 1944-5. Unfortn- 
nntely only two of the eleven essayists besidu 
Bold display interest in Tolkien’s imagination 
as it is revealed outside The Lord of the Rings. 
Significantly, these two - Roger King and 
Jnnct Mcnzics - recognize the originality of 
The Lord of the Rings, criticizing it agrfis 
traditional fairy-tale for being private and hr 
Incking a hero. Seven essayists less IntelligeoUr 
subject it to their presuppositions about aha 
fairy-tale is - morally naive, committed to 
hierarchy, full of heroes, in favour of war ud 
afraid of female sexuality -and offer cootcnp 
tuous, bizarre or restrictive speculations about 
its readers, the new genteel class who are «■ 
sponsible for the Falklands war, disaffected 
Western middle-class youth between 1965 tod 
1968 etc. These seven admit one primarily to 
their own fantasy worlds, worlds more private 
than Tolkien’s, for which indirectly they in- 
crease one’s respect. 

Hie only essay to increase one’s respect for 
The Lord of the Rings directly is Diana Wynne 
Jones’s discussion of its themes and their 
orchestration. She uses her own skill as a write 
of fantasy perceptively and illuminates every 
passage and theme. Hie elves do not die but 
never (she thinks, perhaps unfairly) quite come 
to maturity either: when they enter huma 
history, "they pay for it by having to endurefti 
horrors for ever”, while their own history s 
their unimaginably long and perhaps burden- 
some memory. Their state, in a way Bh 
widowhood, is expressed by the trees of thtfe 
land, yellow with “Spring or Autumn ... tut 
not Summer or Winter”, which, I think, gw 
partly out of, partly refer to and partly baa- 
form the now withered elms of Warwicksto 
that were living when Tolkien courted his rife 
there. 


Biographia (published in 1817) ns a retroaeftw, 
account of Coleridge’s conversation poeoft 
written in the mid 1790s, because "he wflsi J* 
Inventing, blit describing, an activity of raw 
that is permanently there". It begs the dlsujfr 
lion Coleridge himself enforced between ®* 
passive inspiration this group of poems M? 
signed to dramatize and the struggle to imb 
"coexisting with the conscious will"* « ® 
Inter theory. Hie “kinesis” which propeMJM 
- so that, as McFarland writes of 
on Having Left a Place of Retirement^, 
present gives way to the future, the 
dell gives way to the mountain, the 
gives way to the . . . city, which 
way to the rc-crcotion of tho dell - J 
buoyant belief in a living universci i 
“essentially fixed and dend" as in 
If Coleridge came to believe that ns 
Wordsworth had got it wrong, so - 
ably - had their poems. 

All in all, however, this book lstj?. 
ment of a generous intelligence, 
ing hard matter by lucid and lively 
or laying itself on the linefor the hudPfr® 
values by which U goes on buildlog- 

David Ellis, in the introduction ^ ^ 
Wordsworth, Freud and the s Pf3°[ rfa 
Interpretation in the Prelude (JjWjL 5 vv 
bridge University Press. £19^0. 
notes that his “aim in reading : 

been to consider Freud as one, 
debt amongst the. several I owetfo. .jit 
intermediate point between the IUuj» B ^ 

doesn’t matter,; and. enclosure witnm 

tern and language”. The book Is hi 
three parts, entitled “The S P° . . 

“T^e Miiid as Lord and Master an* , 
worthlan Optimism" and con “ u ?*J s[ j^ 
hole on Geoffrey Hartman’s 
Snowdon episode, an appendix; ■ 

'•phy arid i'tnith?; notes and an m de *‘ vj 
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With bang and whimper 


Jo hn Erickson 

A. J.P. TAYLOR 
How Wars End 

126pp. Hamish Hamilton. £10.95 (paperback 
£6.95). 

0241114586 

Light years ago, I served with a Guards 
sergeant who in full throaty fashion expressed 
his appreciation of a “tidy battlefield". That 
sense of good order and military discipline is 
more than laudable in its place, and might well 
fit the battlefield. But how to end wars is a 
wholly different matter, as A. J. P. Taylor 
shows in his new book, based on his television 
series, How Wars End. 

If wars break out, so logically should peace 
break out, but both processes have become 
lamentably ragged. My poor sergeant would 
no doubt reel at Mr Taylor’s revelations of 
rampant disorder and unseemliness, but “rag- 
ged" appears to be an appropriate description. 
Tidiness has gone and, indeed, the tidiness 
apparent in bygone days is itself suspect, save 
for the fact that there was some attempt to 
wind up the whole grisly business with be- 
whiskered grandees convening a “conference" 
to do the proper thing. The trouble is that by 
and large they did it badly and managed in fair 
fashion to sow the seeds of the next war. In 
typically mordant style Taylor quotes Harold 
Nlcolson's description of attending at Presi- 
dent Wilson’s flat in Versailles in 1919 in order 
to advise the “Big Four", where he found 
"great men, all in their fifties or older, crawling 
about all over the floor, studying maps and 
discovering places they had never heard of 
before, of which they were going to decide the 
fie, move the frontiers and do things of this 
kind". 

Peace, or peacemaking, or arranging what 
passes for peace, is, one comes to realize from 
Taylor, a messy business. The modern jargon- 
| ized notion of “war termination" means no- 
j king at oil and those academics who try to 
i rc ^ e the initiation of nuclear war to a tidy 
knnlaation should ponder the lessons of this 
JjjJi harsh, iconoclastic, disturbing book, a 
rook which must have a singular impact 
around the fortieth anniversary of the ending 
of the Second World War. The spattering of 
epigrams is certainly well suited to television 
presentation, but the some epigrams when 
|wa on the page can also disturb and they give 
we to some cruel questions, oil on n theme 
fanned from the experience of three “general 
JF 1 ; Napoleon’s last war (1812-14), the First 
i Wor,d war and the Second World War. What 
with alarming clarity Is that “pence 
u-gatiaiions" are not synonymous with a 
faoient. In facf, “peaco negotiations" have 
j but steadily gone out of fashion nnd 
Events have become merely some kind of 
Jgan notion - the Korean war is not yet 
; Panmunjom is a grisly joke; Viet- 
^hnply slithered Into a gruesome and dc- 
| finale. • 

Wars are bestial , but peace can also be cruel . 

teitnfiu? ° r 8 h° ws *a the nature and the con- 
2?™* ®ctual war-ending process (when the 
: stops) in relation to the emergence of 

•'.Napoleon’s Marshals, for example, 
tSl.*? 11 * ° n strike. Enough was enough. 

1,0 “we work to rule but a walk-out, 
^Marshal Marmont voted with his feet 
^^“*0 feet of 50,000 fighting men) and 
2r*4fo the Allied side. In many respects, 

!" hlkS?®^ a ve *y gentlemanly affair, 

I stately Congress of Vienna. 

I. of though, was marred to the point 

i : i *nui i.. :i!i SCC)r ^ over the Polish issue, the 
| ihtait Snj - w hich was to resurrect itself 
; tfci’niSSft! 8 la tM and then again in the 
W-SS ' ■ "Ns the end of the Second World 
i ^S^^ Vith the Holy Alliance de- 
i' frftefinV if.- ^■■reder, there was also a hint 
future, Russian-inspired ideas 
policy and the. notion of 
t 0t , ' harmQn y” **d “peaceful co- 
ultimate, conservatism of 
the, Holy Alliance and its 
l^ldfrS-? U0nism d “igned to save the 
; , from constitutionalism 

^ th 8 bu P ian fac ®”) read 
P»r 59l, th8 “Brezhhev doctrine”. 

I - ^ ' ^Pkaggerate, l am inclined 

i-dW something of- a 


rfe° riCal ““ from ,he P ro Positions of 

the Heki^ , ^ Ce . t A S0Vlet P rcoccu R at ‘on with 
t.W F,na Act ’ with its Pan-European 
nge and the role of Russia as arbiter of Euro- 

baMd 0 " ‘ hC “ ' e8aliZe 

■ ! 5 is !i to ° e reat a feap: two massive wars 

intruded. The First World War dragged on 
oecause, in a sense, no one knew how to finish 
it ; no war aims" were declared and identified 
except ‘ to win". Talk in 1916 from the German 

eh mu 1 ‘\ set ; Iement ’’ implied that Germany 
shouM hold what she held, from the Allied side 
that Germany should relinquish foreign terri- 
tories The armistice stopped the war as far as 
actual shooting was concerned: the peace con- 
ference settled everything except a durable 
peace. Once again, crisis over Poland erupted 
magnifying the problem of dealing with Soviet 
Russia, which had in a sense “opted out" on its 
own tenns from the peacemaking business. It 
may well have the ring of a wellworn dich6, but 

191 9-20 S ° f fUtUre W3r WCre certainly sown in 
The reader, whatever his academic inclina- 
tion or competence, will be particularly inter- 
«**■ Taylor's treatment of the Second 
World War. Although the new concept of "un- 
conditional surrender" was brought into exist- 
ence - no negotiations, no armistices, “un- 
conditional surrender" and nothing less - in 
many respects this was a war of conditional 
surrenders. Here I would point to the rele- 
vance of Paul Keeskemeti’s penetrating study. 
Strategic Surrender, which originated from the 
Rand Corporation in 1958. It showed that the 
consequences of final defeat as mass surrender 
of the enemy must inevitably shape the politi- 
cal relations of winners and losers after the 
termination of hostilities. If it was a matter of 
surrender, then, according to Taylor, the war 
had one “ending" in 1940, with the French 
armistice concluded with Germany in June 
1940; for four years after that “official France 
at any rate was not at war". Abrasive though 
that view may appear, it reminds me of a con- 
versation with a very senior French diplomat, 
whom I asked about the driving force behind 
modern French strategy: his reply was that 
General de Gaulle was predominantly seized 
by the idea that for four years France had 
disappeared as a unit of power in Europe, n 
condition which must never occur again, what- 
ever the circumstances. The case of Italy was 
yet another form of “war ending" - 
complicated negotiations which attempted to 
produce a form of “conditional” unconditional 
surrender. 

Enter the Russians at the end of 1943. 
Rumours of secret negotiations were astir, 
Allied negotiations with the Germans, Soviet 
dickering with the Germans. Taylor cites the 
“disputed point” of reported dealings between 
Ribbentrop and Molotov “sometime In 1943” 
nt a two-day meeting devoted to separate 
pence. When in Moscow recently, I brought up 
this subject with some Russian military his- 
torians, including General Zhilin of the Milit- 
ary History Institute: nothing is more calcu- 
lated to enrage the Russians than this report 
which, according to their account, originates in 
a post-war concoction from German sources. 
General Zhilin pointed out that Molotov Is still 
aliVe, energetically: writing his memoirs, able 
personally to denounce and deride this fabrica- 
tion. On the face of it “sometime in 1943” 
seems improbable; just after the surrender at 
Stalingrad, Molotov could well have been 
lynched; after the giant battle of Kursk there 
was little reason for him to negotiate, as by 
then it was clear that the Soviet Union would 
win. In September 1943, Japanese proposals 
for “mediation" between Germany and the 
Soviet Union were peremptorily brushed aside 
and that fact openly registered with Washing- 
ton. If there were whispers of Soviet-German 
negotiation, then, at the beginning of 1944 the 
Soviet side showed that two could play .'this 
game, with jWrffl publishuig a report to the 
effect that Ribbentrop and “two leading Brit- 
ish personalities” had met in the Iberian 
peninsula to talk terms, a report which Stalin 
then personally disavowed. Meanwhile, more 
“peace feelers” handled by the Japanese 
Embassy in Stockholm fell by the wayside.. . 

In spite of the Iron damp of “unconditional 
surrender", towards the end of the war nego- 
tiations of a kind werein the air; If is fte thrust 

.of Soviet argument that the 


steadfastly to all Allied agreements and 
throughout showed itself to be wholly trast- 
worthy. 

Taylor also takes up the “dark subject" of 
the possibility entertained by Western com- 
manders of making a “quick peace" with Ger- 
many, retaining German forces in full mobi- 
lization and thus barring the way to the Red 
Army were it to advance deeper into Europe. 
For its part, the German command was not 
averse to considering an approach to the West- 
ern Allies in order to engage either “condition- 
al surrender" or some sort of agreement. Ear- 
lier negotiations between the British and the 
Italians to take Italy out of the war had roused 
Stalin’s suspicion. Now negotiations with the 
German command in Italy deepened this mood 
to downright mistrust. Moreover, in the west 
German troops seemed to surrender with in- 
decent haste while in the east they fought to the 
death over the smallest points on the map. 
Throughout the late winter of 1944 and the 
early spring of 1945. when Allied military suc- 
cess was virtually assured, the correspondence 
between the "Big Three" showed increasing 
asperity and ill-concealed mistrust. For all the 
show of unity at the Yalta Conference in 
February 1945. the festering Polish question 
was bringing a widening rift: at the end of 
March 1945, Stalin confided to Marshal Zhu- 
kov that President Roosevelt would hold to the 
Yalta agreement but "that Churchill can get up 
to anything”. His expression of faith in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt did not prevent him, on April 
3, 1945, from denouncing the Western talks in 
Berne with the German command. He felt that 
these were nothing short of negotiations which 
would enable Marshal Kesselring “to open the 
front to the Anglo-American troops and let 
them move east, while the British and Amer- 
icans have promised, in exchange, to ease the 
armistice terms for the Germans". As far as 
Stalin was concerned, Germany had ceased 
warring in the west against the British and the 
Americans while continuing to fight Britain’s 
and the United States’ ally, Russia, in the east. 
At the same time, he took care to explain to 


President Roosevelt that he in no way intended 
to impugn the integrity of the President nor 
that of Churchill. 

Concurrently Stalin ensured that the war 
would end in grand style, with a gigantic Soviet 
offensive designed to drive straight on and into 
Berlin. Planning for it, which had already be- 
gun in November 1944, wascompleted down to 
the smallest detail early in April 1945. He was 
determined that the war against Nazi Germany 
would terminate with a manifest victory, 
despite his dismissive signal to General 
Eisenhower that Berlin had lost its previous 
importance. If anything, Berlin was becoming 
more important at a time when military co- 
operation, albeit of a limited kind, was giving 
way to unabashed political competition. 

The Red Army finally battered and blasted 
its way into Berlin and the victory banner was 
hoisted on the Reichstag. In parleys which the 
Germans initiated in Berlin itself in the early 
hours of May I , there was a fuddled but not 
altogether feeble attempt to gain acceptance of 
a “German government" to succeed Hitler. 
The verbatim Soviet report on these exchanges 
records a Soviet “absolute refusal": surrender 
ot nothing. To emphasize this cardinal point, 
every Soviet gun and rocket-launcher in Berlin 
opened fire in one huge smothering barrage. 

A little later the atomic bomb blew Japan 
out of the war and, on August 17, the Emperor 
Hirohito announced that he would hold him- 
self responsible for Japan's unconditional sur- 
render. 

Technically the Second World War was 
over, but where was the peace? As Taylor 
points out, ten years of “tidying up” ensued 
and “states of peace” were variously pro- 
mulgated. No "peace conference" as such was 
convened. The great climacteric of Yalta, the 
last success in terms of three Great Powers 
working together determined to reach an 
agreement, however imperfect, was a thing of 
the past. Taylor believes - though it is hard to 
agree with him - that, unlike Yalta, the 
Potsdam Conference of July 1945 was destined 
And designed to encourage conflict. As for the 
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atomic bomb, he is persuaded that the first 
bomb was dropped not to force Japan out of 
the war or to encourage peace but to justify its 
expense to the American Congress. Soviet 
historians take a different view, seeing the nuc- 
lear onslaught against Japan as a brutal demon- 
stration on the paTt of a recent ally against the 
Soviet Union. 

I suppose that with the rapid onset of the 
“cold war", peace never really returned to 
Europe. The rending divisions over Poland 
and the fury over Soviet betrayal, the under- 
mining of Yalta, produced a corrosive atmos- 
phere, one which has never been wholly dis- 
sipated. Expulsions and transfers of popula- 
tion created confusion in their time and were 
the cause of animosities which have never real- 
ly subsided. The estrangement which Toyjor 
perceives to have been the hallmark of Pots- 
dam spread itself throughout Europe. A 
divided Germany, the uneasy conditions of 
Poland, displaced nationhoods and East-West 
military competition all matured in the first 
post-war decade. In 1951 "peace" finally broke 
out with Japan, though it was not a show of 
Allied agreement - agreement had long since 
evaporated - and the Soviet Union elected to 
treat separately with Japan. 

The patchwork of treaties concluded in that 
first post-war decade, a bundle of curiosities in 
Taylor's view, hardly amounted to a “settle- 
ment”. It might be argued that a settlement, if 
it can be called that, had to wait until the 
mid-1970s, with the proceedings in Helsinki 
acting as a kind of overall "peace conference" 
and a major Soviet attempt to legitimize the 
territorial arrangements and regularize the 
prevailing political order. It is ironical but not 
entirely unexpected that the occasion of the 
fortieth anniversary of the technical ending of 
the war in Europe should be the occasion to 
reopen the question of this “settlement", to 
vilify Yalta and to denounce Potsdam. Con- 
versely, this has stimulated a major Soviet 
effort and exercise to defend these and other 
agreements as the foundations of a wholly 
legitimized political order In Europe, not only 
legitimate but also durable. It is as if the war 
were being re-fought in phantom fashion, 
though the political animosities and military 
rivalries are real enough, and potentially 
deadly. This gives even greater point and 
almost a poignancy of its own to A. J. P. 
Taylor's book. Settlements are not easily come 
by, for all . the exertions of war: “declaring 
peace" does not seem to be enough. Clearly 
the best way to “end" a war, any war, Is never 
to start one in the first place. • 


Brian Bond 

LARRY H. ADDINGTON 

The Patterns of War since the Eighteenth 

Century 

318pp. Croom Helm. £1 9.95. 
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In recent years a few bold historians, following 
the trail blazed by scholars such as Quincy 
Wright and John U. Nef, have attempted to 
establish patterns in the development of war- 
fare, variously stressing the influence of ideo- 
logy, demography, overseas exploration and 
commerce and, most important of all, the 
growth of industry and technology. Outstand- 
ing among recent scholars in this tradition for 
the breadth and comprehensiveness of his 
approach is surely William H. McNeill, whose 
The Pursuit Of Power (1983) is subtitled 
"Technology. Armed Force and Society since 
ad 1000". Maurice Pearton has also per- 
suasively argued the connections between di- 
plomacy, war and technology over a much 
shorter period (since 1830) in The Knowledge- 
able State (1982). 

Larry H. Addington's title. The Patterns of 
War since the Eighteenth Century, arouses ex- 
pectations of a comparable thematic treatment 
but these are not fulfilled. Indeed, he makes 
only the most perfunctory gesture towards the 
notion of patterns in brief chapter headings 
and summaries, and has really produced a 
synthesis of events based on published sources 
which could more accurately be entitled “A 
Short History of Warfare". 

Given this modest scope, the author has 
shown considerable skill in summarizing the 
development of weapons, tactics and strategy 
from the era of Frederick the Great to the 
Falklands conflict in less than thiee hundred 
pages. Inevitably the pace is hectic and the 
coverage of the late eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries is rather thin; 1815 has been reached 
by page 38 and the First World War by page 
122. This tempo permits hardly any space for 
speculation or discussion of controversial 
issues, although on the rare occasions when the 
author allows himself this indulgence, as for 
example on the defects of the Schlieffen Plan 
or the origins of blitzkrieg, he demonstrates 
that he is well informed. Inevitably, however, 
significant developments are omitted or 
not properly explained. Thus, for example, 
Cardwell’s Important army reforms are not 
even summarized; a simplistic version of the 
“Easterners versus Westerners” controversy in 
the' First World War is conveyed; and the fac- 
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JOSEPH C.GOULDEN 
The Denth Merchant 
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Edwin Wilson is a foitner employee whom the 
CIA would prefer to' fot^efBoth as a free- 
: ' Unite spy fof the Americans and later as’ a 
commando tfmiver arid ams.procure^farCoU 
’ bind Qaidafi in Tripoli, he belonged 1 to the 
■soaK-and-stagger school of spying. To judge 
j' from Joseph C. Goulden’s straightforward and 
thorough account' of his lurid but not very 
successful career, Wilson was a hard-drinking 
fantasizer who routinely promised more than 
he could deliver and whose main interest in 
undercover work appears .to have been the 
.! Opportunity it offered 'hiin' to make mpAey at 
! hjs employers’ expebse; He; seems to have been 
bent on . sel ^destruction from the' start. 1 : Once - 
American prosecutors caught up with him they 
had accumulated enough eridence to lridict 
: him op several counts of weapons-smuggting 
and attempted murder. He isnbw in federal 
prison in Ulfoois and will remain there until the 
end of the century. , 

. Even 1 in an intelligence world whose inhabi- 
tants often belleve their own lies, Wilson’s mix- 
ture of fantasy and thuggery stands out'. An 
Idaho farm.'bpyV- he passed out of Marine 
officer 1 School ‘a ^feW weepioo late toseeflCtlpP 
in Korpa. In 1955 , he. d rljfctd i h w as a 


tual account of the growth of air forces after 
1918 gives little idea of the strategic issues in- 
volved. 

Given the exceedingly difficult task of com- 
prehensiveness and compression which he has 
set himself, Addington proves a generally reli- 
able and accurate guide. British military his- 
torians may be mildly irritated by such slips ns 
“Hubert" Kitchener and “Ord" Wingate; by 
finding Colonel Ernest Swinton RE being 
called an infantryman; and the reference to a 
not-yet-established Royal Tank Corps in I y 17. 
Addington has also erred amusingly in confus- 
ing Sir Frederick Roberts with Sir William 
Robertson. The former is described as coming 
from the lower end of the social scale and rising 
from private to field marshal, whereas he wns 
in fact the son of a general, educated at Eton 
and Sandhurst and commissioned into the 
Bengal Artillery at nineteen. It was of course 
"Wuily" Robertson who came up the hard way 
a generation later. A more surprising error for 
an American scholar specializing in the present 
century, is the statement that on Sir John Dill’s 
death in Washington in 1944 he was succeeded 
as the British representative on the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff Committee by Sir Harold Alex- 
ander. In fact Alexander became Supreme 
Allied Commander Mediterranean Theatre in 
1944 and remained there until the end of the 
European war. He had succeeded Sir Henry 
Maitland Wilson. It was “Jumbo" Wilson who 
went to Washington in place of Dill. 

If there was to be any thematic presentation 
of patterns in warfare one would expect it to 
occur in the final chapter, covering the period 
from 1945 to the present. But apart from a 
single paragraph listing the most influential 
factors, such as the technological revolution, 
the continuing Cold War, the decline of West- 
ern imperialism and the shortcomings of the 
United Nations as a peace-keeping organiza- 
tion, the author sticks to his method of provid- 
ing concise summaries of the main conflicts. 
The widespread guerrilla or revolutionary con- 
flicts since the triumph of Mao Tse-tung 
in China in the late 1940s ought to have 
received a careful, comparative analysis, but 
Addington contents himself with the bland re- 
mark that this form of warfare “will continue to 
flourish In the Third World especially, and 
such methods will bring about more attention 
to counter-insurgency and anti-terrorism 
warfare". 

Between Battles and Ballots: Israeli military In 
politics by Yoram Peri has now been reissued 
In paperback (344pp. Cambridge University 
Press. £9.95. 0 521 31389 9). 


part-time employee working initially as n 
security guard and then as an agent provocateur 
in European trade unions. He was provided 
with hinds to set up dummy companies, 
perhaps for agent cover or in order to launder 
! money. Quick to spot an opportunity, Wilson 
began using these companies as collateral for 
loans. The CIA's accountants eventually 
noticed, and in 1970 he was told his contract 
would not be renewed. 

How 1 Wilson eventually arrived in Tripoli, 
Gduldeh 'does not make wholly clear: it seems • 

. an acquaintahce in a London pub introduced 
. ; hhn to Ffarik Teipif - a confidence trickster who ■ 
claimed to have contacts in Libya. Somehbw . 

■ Wilson and Terpllconvinced the Libyari secret 
> service to take toem on, together with a smalt , 

ill-organized band of ex-Green Beret? and drif- 

■ ters, as trainers and arms suppliers. They pro-, 
vided the Libyans wlth elkploding racks that 

• wouldn’t go Off and, parachutes that wouldn’t . , 

• open. Thousands of M-i(5 rifles, fancy electro- 
nic equipment, even Q trigger for an ^tomic 
bomb, were promised but ncver appdared. Not 
thgt Wilson’s incompetence made him entirely . 

; ■ harmless. He procured for the Libyans a full 
; : cargo of C-4 plastic explosive, provided the 
revolver used to kill a Qaddafioppoifent in 
' Bonn and: hired 1 ah' American suspected of 
1 trying tp k ill an anti-Qaddafi studehg iii jpbiof- 
. ado , Ye t by ■■ 1086 even the most .patient’ of hjav ; 
. Libyan' patron? ^vere getting tired Of tjifMv'i 
lutes 'and double-billing. ' ’ r ' ;!'■ 

. . AlthdUgli the GIA had h£d ample tiau^-to;. 

suspect Wilson aS eariy ijustod. i; 

ononlys sjimfile; t«j) - j ; 


department, so the first Indictment of Wilson 
had to wait until 1980. In June 1982, federal 
prosecutors eventually lured him back to New 
York witi 1 a fake letter which offered secret 
work with the staff of the National Security 
Council, in effect the president’s foreign office. 
The ruse was transparent, but Wilson by this 
stage was losing his uncertain grip on the real 
world. Imprisonment did not stop his deranged 
scheming. From jail he embroiled his younger 
son in a : plot to have his prosecutors and their 
star witnesses,. including a former secretary 
qnd mistress, killed. He also offered to pay a 
prison informer tp have his estranged wife’s 
neck broken: " ' ; . • 

This sp r< Kd and pathetic story- is unlikely to 
change anyone's view , of the CIA or of Amer- 
ica’s tangled apd bitter relations with Libya, 
■^hose disposed tq think well of the CIA will 
agree ynth Goulden ttj£> Wilson was “an 
aberration; of .modern 1 irite]tigence’V For its 
mapy Critics, . Wilson i8;>t most only tight 
ammurijtiqn. ; Joseph C. .Goulden sensibly 
eschews the wider view andaticks, as best he 

■ cap, to k pimple narrative gleaned mainly from 
do^rt record? and, from iutbrviews with Wil- 
son's hangers-on^ lean^ heavilyonthe Word 

; of ? WlJspri associatenQW|ri thefy^ral witness 

■ protection; Kherpe u who r 8hafbs; a credit for 
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Contributions to the literature of arms control 
nrc often faulted on two interrelated grpunds; 
they are too technical, couched la qua& 
scientific jargon which proves impenetrable to 
the interested but uninitiated reader, or they 
are too theoretical, evincing no more than a 
grudging awareness of the real conflicts of 
interest which exist between the ideologies and 
political structures of East and West. Few of 
the contributions to Reassessing Arms Contid 
can be said to suffer from these faults. Bn 
those looking here for n genuine reassessment, 
offering novel insights and cogent present 
tions, will be disappointed. 

This is the eighth collection of papers pre- 
sented to the International School onDlsanni- 
ment and Research on Conflicts, a series which 
has already attracted several eminent contribu- 
tors. The sixteen papers which make up the 
present volume are the work of specialists from 
eight countries, including those of Nato, (he 
Warsaw Pact and the Third World. Regret- 
tably, few have been updated since their initial 
presentation in July 1982; so the book does not 
address the specific issues which emerged tt 
the Intermediate-range Nuclear Forces and 
Strategic Arms Reduction Talks prior to 
November 1983 and barely touches upon the 
potentially revolutionary concepts of defence 
and deterrence which have come to prominen- 
ce over the past two years. 

David Carlton attributes the past failures of 
the arms control process to the existence of 
sovereign states allied to technological innova- 
tion; but his chapter is loo brief to do these 
ideas justice. George Bunn accurately de- 
scribes the additional obstacles to agreement, 
advocating an end to positional bargaining in 
the interests of a broader accommodation; tol 
lie assumes too close n symmetry between the 
basic promptings of individual governments. 

In a later section on “Europe and Arms Con- 
trol”, Jane M. O. Sharp strives to convince®: 
render that opposition to external domination, 
porvades the regimes of Eastcrn Europe.ltu, 
she says, broadly analogous to that articulated 
in Western Europe. This is, of course, an 
attractive notion, which would, If shown to ft 
true, strengthen the cuuso of the Europe 
peace movements. But there is simply tooP« 
evidence to justify such claims. 

The growing pnins of flexible res P onS ^ 1 * 
examined by Jane Slromseth. She 
well-reasoned critique of the military flMpflJ- 
ticul calculations which conditioned Ni 


ovcr-rclitmce upon nuclear weapons and 
couragcd resistance to Intor c ^ ar ^ lk j 
strategy. But her conclusion is unclear, eiww 
wc abandon flexible response in favour 
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strategy. But her conclusion is unclear. & 
wc abandon flexible response in favour tive joint 

purely conventional defence; or shou , . 

merely upgrade our relative conwnw*® society th 

capabilities and so strengthen . aa#lvB r 

sponse? Either way, we all know v® , 1 nhB| K : a 
should be spending more on its ■ A mos 

forces; that greater maturity is n ® e ®Jk 9 j David rk 
transatlantic relationship; that the PbJJJL, , b". \ yi 

first use has caused widespread alarm. fogoslav 

- let us, for once, be realistic- are tnc L aaotW , 
lems to be solved? Are there really . onattejide 

fives to the theses and hypotheses, co *iidJaltis 
and strategies underlying the present inns- . > 

trol process - which have * E- . '^Vtr 
cuously to produce lasting results? sw^innq 

terest in; arms control appears, to be Matthew- 

but so top do the political and twhfll jg 1 ^“wil^i 
riers to verifiable and durable agre^® .V^ ' ®g^coit) 

first Strategic Arms Lhnitation ; Ta 
tliree years to negotiate. SALT D Sivio : 
was neverTatified INF and START^;: : 
and failed^ altogether. Mutual Balan^ PwoxygM 

Reduction talks, the Stockholm ^ '. ; ^kndwi 

the Committee on Disarmament an , . J ;^pas 

Spedai .Sessions .rumble on mean 

• Meanwhile; to® Strategic DefenwJ^T^ ' 1 .^.;^ 
and the continuing deployment ^ 

, both sides have challenged fj 1 ®. 01 * 


"Evil” is an obsolete term, save as "fighting 
talk”. “Evil man" now equals “very bad man”. 
The word’s religious background may have 
contributed to its fall. The majority of us rate 
the Moors Murderers and their like as non- 
human (“hanging is too good for them"), but a 
minority, believing that “to understand is to 
forgive", separate the evil from the perpetra- 
tor, and find it negotiable. 

To monitor this development, comparative 
studies are called for, and here we have them. 
The School of Oriental and African Studies iri 
London has a reputation for conducting inter- 
disciplinary, intercultural and interregional 
seminars and colloquia, and this, the fruit of a 
set of them, is an exceptionally well-integrated 
and matured collection of articles. The anthro- 
pologists, experienced in the field and in the 
literature, have evidently not had their legs 
pulled by their native informants. And there 
are few unsupported ideas which anyone 
would challenge. The reflections of the ex- . 
ports, interlocking but not always unanimous, 
demonstrate critical acumen occasionally 
shrouded in philosophical scaffolding. Some- 
times “evil” did not figure in the objects of the 
scholars’ field research, but this makes their 
reports the more objective. Sadly neither tbeir 
studies, nor Donald Taylor’s excellent survey 
of evil in Jewish and Christian scriptures and 
theologies, can be given the assessments they 
deserve here, for we have thirteen closely writ- 
ten monographs and a succinct and powerful 
Introduction by David Parkin, which should be 
read last. 

Non-Western peoples should not be asked 
i by Western anthropology to answer questions 
' ^rtfng from Western vocabularies; but left 
[ ^themselves, they tell an intriguing tale. 

I Pocock, experienced in several conti- 
Knts, considers evil as pRrt of the society’s 
iffiage of others, including the sources of disin- 
| toated malice. In Africa the village, the mor- 
*1 universe, regards the Inter-village. world as ' 
an amoral arena. "Evil" implies the unruly, the 
1 wihuraan, Among ourselves we find the de- 
lation of evil becoming difficult, as moral 
consensus evaporates. The self is guardian of 
« own integrity. Primitive societies may attrl- 
wtecvll to non-existent monsters: we find it in 
Jeters in our midst. Our relationship to 
“Km is unresolved. 

In his paper "The Root of All Evil" Alan 
*wlane offers a novel idea, namely that the 
of a mone y economy, mixing good and 
5® roots of society, destroyed the 
j®*ract concept of evil. As evidence he calls 
J 0 Absence of any abstract con- 
of evil from the rich records of on English 
yofirs 13 80-1750. All suffering 
J™? from Ood, nnd there wns no alterna- 
ofev ^' A contrast with Continental 
A'? 116111 * and it was the "peasant” 
that discovered (and discovers) evil as a 
^ * P^Iem, for market capitalism eli- 
.. "Nos absolute moralities. • ' ... j 

' arnus ' n 8 contrast is provided by < 
i?A “The Seed of Evil With- - 

^A Ughtiy suspicious and mutually fearful i 
3S? ^ge allows no one person to trust I 
j? ^ not Wfl nt to leave a melon 1 
'■ ^ SS c V n lhe field - R ather like Buddhists I 
PVfnpw Ort hod6x, during Lent , beg for- i 

■mdT ^ e ' r kindred; but the smallest 1 
. » trained to say “I don't know” to the 

MatthSS? ***** • In inking defiance of t 
'to an appeal for a loan is certainly < 

- 9gkShS? e war< ^ Off. Vicarious, suffer- t 
' Descendants pay for their v 

.^ns, and a couple’s fertility I 
& unfortunate, and therefore s 
‘ Do not admire a child. A b 

toBrianMoeran’s bland, h 
. w arc h analysis, in terms of t 
; philosophy, of: films of- a 


“ S ‘ Udy ° f re| ationships. 
nt the values reinforced in the films. Gin that 

e nt £». W0 ^ d . (“sociaily contracted depend- 

prmole a hT™ ‘“f 1 ™"" f "“ ne " ) intena t0 
don ■ ha ™°" 10 “ s s^ely (ignoring fac- 
L°| ^ '" "^i. combating lhe ne ® ative 

- m l^ll "J“ d,V ' duaiism - The merchant 

other, ^ ■ “ pro(its £or ,h ' welfare of 

"E died?' d so . mil, S a,e l>« low status. Evil 
,»* ?“* ^ seen in terms of social relations, for 

ve ' wh . ere “"“"ymiiy is eschewed, opts for 

tie J eTZ 7 7T entioned above «s current 

in- anatd i etWeen the "8 r ° u P model” 
analysis of Japanese society (which the 

to es?h neSe the ™ elves P refe 0 and the “social 
to exchange model", Moeran opts for the latter 

on.IT ?P tan,|||ud y of Madras Protestants 
pen to Pentecostal penetration intriguingly 

n K-?- fear ° f SpirilS ™ th Hindu tradi - 

■ tions on the same subject. Protestants perceive 

r evil as attacks from without. A greater Power 

al f ? 0rcUe th „ e peey ( dem on) inherited from 
. the dominant (Hindu) culture, the Pentecostal 

.J ha PP U y releasing Christians from 

□_ o he -. need to T use Hindu specialists. Like the 
ie f c . nb . es . from Jfrusalem (Mark 3:22), Pentecos- 

al mimstere dismiss Hindu exorcists as tools of 
P the devil. The Holy Spirit, overcoming peey, 
grants the gift of healing, and a vast, even 
‘ mfemational, popularity. To insist, as the old 
missionaries did, on the interiorization of guilt, 

• would set the process back. Before Western 
: ,nflu ence arose in India Buddhism had 

-■ absorbed evil into itself with the concept of 
; r and Hinduisrn had confessed in the god 

Vishnu all the benevolent and malevolent 
Ir forces experienced by the universe, 
j Martin Southwold reports of village 
Sinhalese Buddhists that the god Mara, a kind 
y of "pimp”, was merely contemptible - there is 

- no “Evil One” in popular Buddhism, though 
the forest monk might admit to the power of 
temptation. Pain is caused by one’s own 
wrongness , in this or former lives. Those less 

a ready to forgive are more ready to see “evil” as 

J an external entity: the Buddhist sees occult 

1 agencies as inner psychic phenomena. 

Ronald Inden, Indologist and historian, 
found Pnncar&tra Vaisbnavism closer to the 
s centre of Indian imperial life than the now 

- popular Advaita Vedanta. The texts tell how 

- evil was disseminated in the world by the 
s materialist King Vena, who caused himself to 

2 be worshipped. He had at least one demonic 

- parent. The world-view of these philosophers, 

J now merely a religious sect, required rulers to 
f conform to principles of Vaisbnavism, accord- 
* Ing to which Shiva, benevolent elsewhere (in- 
1 eluding South-East Asia), was degraded to a 
1 solelydestructlveforce. Inden identifies evil as 

lamas (delusion), the lower self, part of the 

i individual’skarmicinheritance.Onemustcon- 

quer it, but it is still within. “True” knowledge 
I could dispel ignorance, and- periodically the 
saving acts of Vishnu could contain the power 
i of evil which, if unchecked, would master 
good. Inden’s theory that outcastes and un- 
touchables were to be equated with the bad 
which caste Hindus recognize in themselves is a 
brilliant notion - but it may be a little too facile. 

Mark Hobart’s profound and rather difficult 
study takes philosophy to the people of Bali 
and back again. “God” there certainly pro- 
vides all that i? perceived and feared as evil ini a 
society amused by Western dichotomies. Para- 
doxes are tolerated, order remains theoretical. 

A richness of cultural hentage(s) has not pro- 
duced a progressive society, but a museum for 
tourists. Destructive forces are seen as “pollut- • 
ing” but not necessarily evil; if the good is 
taken always to win ft is not surprising that he . < 
who wins is good. The Balinese cannot use j 
Western styles of argument. J 

Malay Sufis, meanwhile, approach heresy in t 
their near-pa a theism, finding all existence in 
God. John Bousfield studies their claim that ;i 
there is nothing but Gbd, and their problems; f 
with the demands of the sharl'ah (the Miislinq i 
LaW). Human existence js now righteops. now , c 
sinful, for God wills and approves only good; • f 
but has created man capable of evil, which is a 
simply a lack of faith in the sharl'ah; yet ulti- t 
mately all is well . Westerners, says Bousfield, U 
inherited monotheism without the recourse to . h 
Divinity. The mystic, seeing the unity of all, 1 o 
. contemplates evil with equanimity. .. , T 

-r* nnnl. . riri the Pi on nf “Tstmn- tt 


boundaries are vague. Complaints are resolved 
by periodica! ami-sorcery cults, for superficial 
peace hides occult attacks on rivals, the ano- 
malous “underlife” of society. Pollution and 
occult dangers nre “black”, overt energy 
‘Ted”, benevolent intentions “white”: there is 
a triangle of colour and truth culminating in a 
quest for wholeness, evil being relegated to an 
existence outside polite society. On the other 
hand Muslims and non-Muslims of coastal 
Kenya demonstrate the former’s movement 
(they are hierarchical Swahili) towards indige- 
nous dispute-settlement, free from ideas of 
guilt, while the latter (the democratic Mijiken- 
da) tend towards Christian ideas of an exter- 
nally defined morality, free from the oppres- 
sion of oath-administering elders. Parkin’s 
account of this comparative research is a per- 
suasive commentary on Western ideas - the 
consciousness of evil helps us understand the 
limits of human charity. Kenyans he studied 
had no idea of absolute evil, though the 
Mijikenda, unlike the Swahili, understand that 
acts we call “evil”, to them merely excessive 
behaviour, can sometimes be necessary. 

Joanna Overing depicts the Piaroa, rain- 
forest Indians of Venezuela who have no disci- 
plinary machinery, as conceiving evil as a fail- 
ure to conduct the “life of the senses”, which 
leads to knowledge and capabilities, on to- 
wards the “life of thought”. The procedure of 
learning, the concept of responsibility, and the 
-nature of deviation, the fear of uncontrolled 
knowledge leading to madness, are described 
in great detail. They combine to show the 
happy sophistication of a “simple” people 
treading consistently, with great wariness, 


among many actual poisons. With these the 
creative, but malicious, force that made man 
has surrounded him on an earth that can be 
purified only by the cool light of the moon. Evil 
is the effect of the poison of unmastered know- 
ledge. 

Evil may be “morality reflecting on itself’ 
(as Parkin says), and not only the Westerner 
tends to locate it in individuals he can respect. 
So what are the acceptable limits of human 
behaviour? Our burdens, which this volume 
exposes and attempts to explain, include an 
inherited idea of evil as something external, 
which either sticks to our surfaces and can be 
washed off (Psalm 51:2-7) or penetrates 
internally and can be exorcized. While such 
truly primitive notions are still not renounced, 
and while we may still think of God as a source 
of evil, we fail to observe something important. 
Pains that afflict us are perhaps not to be re- 
sisted, since at the point of feeling they are not 
anyone else’s achievement; but the evil from 
which we pray to be delivered can be no 
hypostatized abstraction, the devil, but rather 
false judgments arising within ourselves. 
Existing “primitive’’ societies can demonstrate 
that if each individual protects himself from 
error, the rest can ignore evil as an un- 
negotiable threat posed by him. 

Cross-cultural research inspired the volume, 
the human condition provided its theme. But, 
who chose the dust-cover? Michelangelo’s 
genius depicted a devil, with Its marked super- 
ciliary ridges and flattened nose, as at once 
simian and negroid: which anthropologist 
would think it an apt advertisement for his 
work? 


Coded substances 
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Roy Willis; reporting bri the Fipa of Tanza- 
nia, finds no Word there, for radical, eviL If 
effort? we bent towards harmony, categotfeal 1 
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w In Fluid Signs E. Valentine Daniel attempts to 
e uncover the essential quality of another cul- 

0 ture, and at the same time reflect upon the 
c nature of the anthropological activity involved, 
i. The context for this is a semiotic theory of 
3 culture. Culture is a web of signs spun in the 

- communication act, and this book is the pro- 

- duct of a dialogue between the author and the 

1 members of a Tamil village in South India, 

s Following the semiotic theory of C. S. 
s Peirce, dialogue Is taken as a crucial feature of 
the sign Itself, and hence of culture- Through 
dialogue the author os anthropologist becomes 
linked into the semiotic process. Never able to 
offer a definitive interpretation, he has both to 
reflect upon the difference between his own 
culture and the other, and also continually to 
defer to the creative cultural imagination of the 
people with whom he lives, exposing his own 
cultural constructs, or signs, to gradual de- 
construction. There is furthermore a temporal 
dimension to “deference”. Culture is a dyna- 
mic process. The signs of Tamil culture are 
fluid, and only artificially fixed in an inter- 
pretative account. Both difference and defer- 
ence, as important features in cultural analysis, . 
are combined in Jacques Derrida’s notion of 
difference which Daniel offers as a challenge, 
on theone hand to structuralism (which under- 
plays deference, in.both its senses) and on the > 
other to ethnosociplogy '(which, in aiming to 
give a rendering of another culture in its own 
, terms , ignores the importance of. difference fri 
any anthropological account).' 

The. ethnographic content of the book is •“ 
vivid. Through some particularly articulate : 
and imaginative, characters, Daniel acquaints 
us with the villagers’ life; their thoughts on 
. colour and heat, sex and sickness, flavours and ; 

■ fluids, their dreams and their disputes. As a 
native speaker of Tamil he is able, through 
translations which are both accurate and fresh, ■■ 
to convey the always ampsing perplexities of 
his neighbours; Concentrating most effectively ; ■ 
on the everyday, the ordinary ^nd mundane In , 

. Tamil life, Daniel points to one dominant , 
theme Which reappears in a number of setting? . ■ 

: Whether considering the village;: the house, . ■ 

1 eastes or individuals, soil fertility- or Kpirtan . , 

i< ‘ * I r - . ■ i.i . - . • ' • - . • . 


personality, Tamils think in terms of what 
Daniel calls different “coded substances”. 
Mind and body are simply manifestations of 
one substance. A stingy person is one com- 
, posed of and suffused with stingy substance. 

•’ - . Furthermore the Tamil “person “ is not a 

__ Self-contained individual. On the one hand the 
person extends outwards, mixing with the sub- 
stance of the village, the house and other 
to people, especially through sexual relations; on 
J- the other hand, 1 the person is constituted of 
ie different substances: humours, inherent qiial- 
L ities (fate and fortune), and former actions. 

>f The actor and the act are thus united in Tamil 
e thought as “coded substance"; “an actor does 
i- what he does because of what he is, and he Is 
e already what he does”. Finally, life in the vil- 
lage concerns itself with the maintenance of 
compatibility and equilibrium between dif- 
f ferent substances, which is the condition for 
i health and well-being. True knowledge, 
i however, such as that gained on a pilgrimage, 

1 k knowledge of the undifferentiated unity of 
i all substance, and this is the focus of Part Two 
i of the book. 

Placing “coded substance” at the centre of 
South Asian culture as a whole, Daniel offers 
suggestive, if ambitious, contrasts with the 
West* in terms of the different theories of 
knowledge and semiotics. On the latter, his 
suggestion that in Tamil culture the sign relates 
to its object 'more often through a shared qual- 
ity (sqbstance) rather than by virtue of an arb- 
itrary association addresses the issue of how 

■ (rather than just w/iut) a culture means to its 
members, and is thus a particularly valuable 
contribution to social anthropology. One im- 
mediate problem with the notion of the domi- 
nance of (he idea .of “coded substance'^ . 
however, is that it sometimes appear? to owe as 
much to the ffprtori conceptual framework of a 
particular school of South Asian anthropology 
as to theTaqijl informants'. Indeed, no account 
is taken of. the fact that coded substance has not 
been fouitd everywhere to be the “hallmark” of 
Tamil culture, let alone South Asian culture as .. 
a Vvhole, often having its place only within the 

i restricted 1 area of indigenous medical ideas. 
Also, while Daniel conunendably shifts' away 
from the narrow focus, on caste in Indian 
studies, it fa apity that he does not consider the • 
question of how this notion of substance bean 
; ‘ P n thG relatfons betweeh castes; These are not 
i only, central to Indian Village life but are also 
: frequently governed by rales of status and 
1; honour and by obligations of service which 

■ have more to do with local historical precedent 

■ than immanent qualities of bodily substance. 
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A question of expectations 


Anne Duchine 
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The Finding, Nina Bowden’s fourteenth book 
for young readers, has a great deal about it that 
is forceful and attractive, ft is the story of a 
boy, Alex, aged eleven, who wps abandoned as 
a baby between the paws of one of the Sphinxes 
guarding Cleopatra’s Needle on the Thames 
embankment. Alex loves his adoptive family 
deeply, and they love him. deeply, and they all 
live cheerfully in London in the average family 
tangle of happiness and devotion, bickering 
and sibling rivalry, and so on, about all of 
which the author is very clear and illuminating 
for her readers. She also throughout the book 
lays a gentle hand on illegitimacy and on the 
feelings of a foundling - though Alex at eleven 
is perhaps a partial sample, utterly content 
with his estate, increasingly alarmed when 
there is a risk of its being altered. 

The book is full of contemporary annota- 
tion. Even a friendly constable has a beard; 
and when Alex pushes his sister, Laura, aged 
thirteen, cleverer and rather bossy, she at once 
says, “You mustn’t hit girls on the chest, you 
might give them cancer”; so presumably one 
needn't be surprised when Alex and Laura 
watch Dallas, or go to a revivalist meeting in 
a tent, at which the disturbed moaning about 
finding lost members of the family upsets Alex. 

The story properly gets under way when 
Alex inherits a great deal of money, and be- 
comes confused by people's reactions to this, 
especially by his liberal mother’s apparent 
fears of this threat of singularity among her 
children. To avoid being a nuisance, he runs 
away - not very conclusively, in fact for about 
two days, but this allows the author to make 
more and more up-to-date allusions which 
rather overweight her story. 


Alex is befriended by a fat old slattern called 
Poll, who makes him shoplift at the supermar- 
ket on their way to her home, which shelters a 
number of young people in various degrees of 
hiding from authority. These include an under- 
age, pregnant black girl, a scarlet-haired punk, 
a hirsute bikcist, and an adolescent boy in- 
clined to menace with a knife. (Quite useful, 
this: what does a well-brought-up boy like Alex 
do, in such a pass? Answer: keep cool, recog- 
nize the bragging as hollow, and defuse it by a 
friendly demonstration of judo.) The book is 
unflinching. In Poll's house, “the bath had a 
grimy ring round it and a tot of dark hair in the 
plug-hole. The flush didn’t work on the lava- 
tory.” 

Meanwhile, back, home - the scene now 
shifts in alternate short chapters between the 
two settings - Major Bumpus, a retired mili- 
tary suitor of Alex's grandmother, is going in 
for the transcendental and enjoining Laura, 
who had felt “a fierce kind of feeling" in the 
Holy Rollers' tent, to think herself into the 
missing boy's mind: "Prayer concentrates the 
mind. That’s what I want you to do. Not pray, 
necessarily, unless it helps you,” but as he ex- 
plains, “A young girl may have powers. In- 
stincts, if you prefer the word. Sort of thing 
that most of us lose as we get older. The spirit 
gets stiff, like the joints. Not in all cultures, of 
course. I've known quite old men in India . . 
The method works, too, which should stimu- 
late the minds of many young readers. 

All fizzles out happily after a great many 
such messages flashed rapidly, as in semaphore 
- or Dallas - and leaving a great many loose 
ends. (Is it a genuine change of heart, or a fresh 
menace, when Mr Fowles, who uttered such 
frightening imprecations through his hare-lip 
when Alex inherited his aunt's money, 
becomes amenable? And what is black Petal 
going to do with her baby?) Extended, the 
book might have taken on the kind of value this 
writer can command. As it is - since it begins 
on page 9 - it is all condensed into 132 quite 
loosely printed small pages, and does not, alas, 
seem to do very much service to anything. 


Dabbling in crime 
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A Pair of Jesus Boots , Sylvia Sherry’s first book 
about Rocky O'Rourke, published, in 1969, 
was not of course the first children's book to 
delineate a working-class sub-culture -» the pre- 
carious world at the fringe of respectable soci- 
ety, in which petty thieving, brushes with the 
police, alcoholism, illegitimacy and a diet of 
chips - if you are lucky - are the norm.- John 
Rowe Townsend’s Gumble’s Yard and its var- 
ious sequels preceded it by a few years and 
were preceded, in their turn in the field of the 
adult novel by writers such as John Brain and 
Alan Sillltoe. Indeed it is doubtful if Qumble's 
. Yard would have found a publisher as early as 
it did had it not been for such ebooks' a$. The . 


■, <- 
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•' Lorta, o/lte Lortg Dtawnri gett gloswd over; neccuarily, 1 

Thlg plctura of reaUty WM. a-fat ,«y from ; 4 book intended /or children, 

earlier descriptions of working-class life lie , It |, lo s ylvia Sheny's credit that she does 
norm the Buggetts and Ealing comedy* and, m 
. children's books, The Family From On* End 
Street. Though that book showed a family 
struggling with poverty, it did not, asitssucces- 

sorsdld explode the notion of aatable i5 odety, lhe ** pub ,„ d the. off-licence; 

oi which the family was the mainstay and the Smie 9I)d Roelc openly neglec , ed by 
authority of parents wa? notio be untiermuied V AnH it n^ii 

by their- being.shown as less then (Perfect. . 

Things have cdntiriueij tb, chapgej even since 
Sylvia Sherry’s hero! fijst saw tfie. light of day 



Oneof Lisbeth Zwerger's illustrations to The Legend of Rosepetal, showing Princess Rosalina's dreamihit 
roses were growing out of her mouth. Thestory, by the Grimms' friend Clemens Brentano, isfiillofstmgt 
images such as the little rosebush which bears monthly roses, pumpkins which bear babies, magic knives, gtes 
coffins and keys. It is translated by Anthea Bell and is published by A. and C. Black in the Picture BookStul (o 
series of fairy-tales (£5.95. 0 907234 71 2). 

A bravura performer 

Anthony Horowitz 


DAVID LINE 
Screaming High 
170pp. Cape. £6.95. 
0224023136 


'Chick and Spadge. He is still, give or take some 
misdemeanours - the nicking of the odd cake 
and comic, flirtation with goods stolen by the 
rival gang, the picking of a fight here or therri - 
on the side of the angels, more or less; he is 
loyal to his friends, nice to old ladies, convin- 
cingly tender with his little sister, rescues n man 
about to be murdered, and even helps the 
police out, if not yery willingly. Since this is 
now 1985, however, Rocky hero-worships 
Sebastian Coe, and exchanges his worn-out 
sandals - his Jesus Boots - for a pair of desert 
wellies - training-shoes with ridged soles. A 
girl is the star of the Cats' football team (some- 
' thing Unimaginable even in 1969). The crimin- 
' als Rocky comes up against are IRA bombers, 
who nearly blow him up in the process. 

Naturally they don’t succeed. Naturally the 
unmarried mother upstairs remembers to fetch 
her baby in, most of the time. Naturally Rocky 
- .gets the better of the rival gang-leader in a fair 
. fight (he persuades the locq) constable to teach 
■ him - judo).! TO that extent; life in a tough en - \ 


Consider the plots of two children’s books. 

A fifteen-year-old coloured boy lives with 
his sickly mother in the coni cellar of a run- 
down Victorian house. His father, a heroin 
addict, has abandoned them. At school he is 
considered a freak, nicknamed Ratbag, and 
generally cold-shouldered. Then a sympathetic 
boy of his own age discovers that he has a 
talent. Ratbag can play the trumpet. His 
musical ability is almost supernatural. Sup- 
ported by his now friend, Ratbag quickly unites 
the hitherto unsuccessful school orchestra 
behind him. They begin to win competitions. 
Suddenly Ratbag is popular. 1-Ie comes to the 
attention of “the world’s greatest trumpeter”. 
The agents come running. And with a slightly 
poignant admiration, the friend watches him 
transform into “Peewee Mounljoy”, a world- 
fqmous and wealthy musiciun. 

- And then again, two school-friends.pn a (rip 
to Amsterdam accidentally become involved 
with a gang of drug-smugglers. The Dutch 
police decide to use them to truck down the 
mastermind behind the gong. The boys will 
, return to the city alone, but they will be under 
. constant surveillance, Of coiirse, the police 
manage to lose them. The gang snatches them. 
And the two friends are left to outwit the gong 
and smash the racket. 

It is David fine's achievement tlmt he 
should, have managed successfully to integrate 


these fairly disparate plots in a single, shot 
book: Screaming High. (The title, with afi its 
other associations, is also the name of apiece 
of music.) This is a taut, energetic pieced 
writing with two very likeable and unusual lead 
characters. There are passages of sheer bm- 
ura, in particular the description of Ratbag’s 
first concert, the band’s performance it lb 
national finals and a potted history of Anuta’ 
dam which slips effortlessly into the action 
without holding up the pace. The longdfau 
ns the boys escape is sntisfylngly violent, j* 
this is balanced by a gently wistful epilog*.! 
must be said, however, thot both strandseftk 
plot are stretched over a veritable netwoikcl 
implausibilities. To name but a few: would i* 
Dutch police countenance such an ins* 
scheme in the first place? Do heroin rinpre* 
ly keep all their accounts on floppy discfwfo 
Ratbag needs money, he seems to win, 
ling on horses while his father is got out oil 
way with umnzmg expedience. 

The pace nlso leaves n number of quew# 3 
begging, for Screaming High touches on sxx 
painful subjects without ever quite comM 
terms with them. Heroin addiction is thews 
contentious of these, but the effects of 8°' 
ment cuts on schools, briefly mentioned, ng® 
nlso Imve borne closer examination. 0* 
flaws bnrely intrude on what Is never lea 
on cnjoynble ntid well-sustained thriller. 
Lino is the psoudonym of a si|«esj»>^ 
Writer und there is no need of a cove . r ' 
point to the connection. The narrator Is 
an udult, rccnlling nn episode in hlsyouw,£ 
this simple device allows him to colour 
scriptions with the light of experience 
realistically and humorously caP lufl * 
workings of n teenager’s mind. 


A shot in the dark 


s to Sylvia Sherry’s Credit, that she does 
; not gloss oyer, the bleakness of the surround- : 
Ings in present-day Liverpool. It never seems 
; to.atqjp yahtfog ^newspapers', crisp packets arid 
take-away trays silt up fo corners; life revolves 


PAULA ?OX 
One-Eyed Cat . 
163pp. Dent. £6.95. 
0 460 06^86. 1)' 


Tn theearly. 'charpcterit: ft : portrays) ~ ndt-le^JRo^him 

.deplored — as Utd as 1972 books could be ob- • ■ ^ j • 

■ x J i4rti4r#ilfo nf 


Other /Award 
chjldrrin’sfiction. 


'hr< : 


Rocky'Q'Rourke himself has hot changed ■ 0) 1§ a;.voijirrie of, 
much. Aged.twelve. Qrso,inl985 as in; 1969, lie ; . tbesecq 

, . still hasia 

• sister arid a shady! j-.^ 


eyes is missing. . .. alM for- 

This la a novel about guilt, tol *( ?L b 
giveness, helpfulness to °* ers > “Ltod* 

: animals, the natural high spirits jj 

young, the need to curb these oa^j. ^ 
the interests of thoughtfulness, * i 
sion in Ufe of such distressing wjr” ^ 
and pain. With all this to comfltun^, ^ 
Fox has a job not to seem Pf« a ^j 
• didactic purpose never recedes 
allow incident or charactenzao 
Ned is engaging, and i0 / re ^jE P j3lt # 
arid mother; and Mr Wrilb ■ . ^ 
ance which function adequately. There 

............ . ., _ ...P^tlieairguniBin housekeeperwho, you feel, 

'm jv j^ 8 . hands, heCariH resiri trying it out: ;‘fWhAt is . I merely as a token non-charmer, a ,^1 
0;571vj^fe!- : to 1 . hW Iritheir has notat the centre of some P^^Styi*! 


Ned Wallis is an American eleyen-year-old in 
the 1930s, son of a, Congregational minister 
" - ^ ' ' ‘ crippled 

more re- 



On the frontier 


John Edwards 


HEATH DILLARD 

Daughters of the Reconquest: Women in 
Castilian town society, 1100-1300 
272pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
0521 259223 


Daughters of the Reconquest does much to 
OH an important gap in our knowledge and 
understanding of its subject and period. Henth 
Dillard attempts a wide-ranging survey of 
Castilian towns as well as of one or two which 
are normally regarded as Aragonese, in the 
period which saw several vital moments in the 
Christian reconquest of lands under Muslim 
nde. The book is comprehensive, covering the 
legal and social position of women of all 
classes in the towns of the reconquered areas, 
together with the questions of marriage, the 
household, widowhood, mistresses, nbduc- 
tlon, rape and other crime involving women as 
aggressors or victims, and marginal groups 
such as prostitutes, procuresses and sorcer- 
esses. In the process, one learns a great deal 
about more general matters, including honour, 
inheritance and other aspects of family law. 
The book is clearly, robustly and sometimes 
amusingly written, and has some useful and 
agreeable illuminations from the Escorial 
manuscript of Alfonso X’s Cantigas de Santa 
Maria, carefully selected to illustrate many 
aspects of daily life, including such gory, but 
sadly relevant scenes as an unborn child 
being removed by caesarean section from the 
womb of a mortally wounded mother, and the 
disposal in a privy of the aborted foetus. 

None the less, although the book is impress- 
ively erudite the fact has to be faced that the 
available sources make it extremely hard to 
write a truly comprehensive study of women's 
role in these Castilian towns, most of them on 
or near the frontier. Dillard faces up to this 
difficulty in the introduction, where he writes 
that women in twelfth and thirteenth-century 
Castile were indeed “inarticulate from the 
standpoint of literary documentation and re- 
main for the most part anonymous”. His 
answer is to turn to the texts which do exist, 
mainly the fueros, or charters, granted by the 
Crown to the newly conquered towns, and the 
carias-pueblas, in which property, in both 
towns and the surrounding countryside, was 
allocated to the new Christian citizens, includ- 
ing, in some cases, women. In addition, lie 


gleans scraps from court records and makes 
passing reference to analogous material from 
other countries, and to works on individual 
women from the royal family of Castile-Lerin, 
such as Bernard Reilly's recent biography of 
Queen Urraca (the lack of a systematic biblio- 
graphy makes it harder to trace such secon- 
dary sources, despite the excellence of the 
footnotes). 

Most of the material in the book comes from 
the fueros, hence a preponderance of such 
cautious phrases as “must have”, “will have” 
and “should have” because, as Dillard points 
out, prescriptive sources, written by men in the 
upper echelons of law and politics, cannot tell 
us whether or not “women lived exactly as men 
thought they should, or even did". There are 
few specific names and cases in this book, and 
some pieces of evidence are made to do service 
on more than one occasion, as though to fill the 
vacuum: the stealing by men of women's 
clothes from public bath-houses, for example, 
is mentioned three times. What is particularly 
lacking is comparative material from other 
countries, or from later periods in Spain itself, 
which could have allowed Dillard to develop 
some of the implications of the legal material. 
He says nothing, for example, about the social 
and moral significance of common female 
occupations, such as spinning and tavern- 
keeping. Tlte important and fascinating role of 
women in religion is scarcely touched on, and 
though sorcery is mentioned, its implications 
are insufficiently brought out. 

Given these limitations, what picture 
emerges? Many women are shown to have had 
significant economic and social roles, some of 
them outside their immediate families. The 
thesis, long established for a later period by 
J. P. Cooper and others, of the comparative 
independence of, at least, upper-class Castilian 
women as holders and transmitters of property 
is confirmed for an earlier stage of the Rccon- 
quest. This was indeed, as Elena Lourie long 
ago pointed out, a “frontier society”, a fact 
which both offered women the opportunity of 
being bribed to settle and to be regarded as a 
desirable sign of security and stability, and, in 
contrast, subjected them to a dominant milit- 
ary ethic, with implications involving “honour” 
and double standards of sexual hiorality, which 
was to be remarkably long-lived in Castile and, 
later, the New World. 

The book is itself a brave and pioneering 
one, and Heath Dillard has performed a valu- 
able and important task in working up such 
rich, if somewhat intractable, materials. 


Pontificalia in parvo 


Brenda Bolton 


JOSEPH DAHMUS 

Dictionary of Medieval Civilization 
700pp. Collier Macmillan. £45. 

0029078709 

• It Is surely a daunting task to span the whole of 
medieval civilization from ad 300 to December 
31, 1500. Yet this is what is claimed for Joseph 
Danmus’s Dictionary of Medieval Civilization , 
a handy ohe-volume reference work with over 
6,600 entries from Aachen to Ziirich. It clearly 
does not aim to replace the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tonnlca or the New Catholic Encyclopaedia, 
and certainly represents no great threat to 
them. For an extended discussion of persons, 

,• events and things, the reader will continue 
. to turn to those encyclopaedias or to more 
specialized studies. Nor is a general reference 
hook the place to find esoteric terms or minor 
figures. . . 

' f Any tyork pf reference .must depend to a 

• large degree on the selection and the judg- 
;■ ^ant of its author or editor. Dahmus's Diction- 

W U above all a work of selection and com- 
, pflation. He openly confesses that his entries 
: , do. hot provide original analyses arid that the 

• v r riger may find them conventional. . . . 

, book stands up. well to testing cross-, 

] . ,^ e * Pricing ' The career of Pope Landb (a sub- 

f ! 1 1'. Jhctl happen to be specially interested in) is a ( 

^ to' Point. His twenty-five-word entry tells 
- cL tb,t he w a s pope Cfoin July. 913 to February 
'■/ ^TA' i^hriekJrig this in mv Handbook of Dates I 


1. '■ ii fl 7A* : 'Vri^rig this in my Handbook of u 

Prily for. tbs 1 


joinls- . t 
A' b 


ary 914). Nothing, the entry tersely states, is 
known about his pontificate. Yet we are told he 
was a Roman who owed his accession to the 
family of Theophylact. So I turn to Theo- 
phylact. A Tuscuiani count, I am told, who died 
c926, husband of Theodora (the Elder) and 
father of Theodora (the Younger) and Marozia 
who enjoyed a commanding influence in both 
Roman and papal affairs. Theodora the Elder 
indeed proves to be the wife of Theophylact. 
She controlled Rome and the Papacy c900- 
926. Theodora (the Younger) was mother to two 
popes, John XIII arid GrescenUus I. Marozia 
also ruled Rome, the Papacy and the Papal 
States until 932 when she was overthrown by 
her son Alberic U. But whatever happened to 
Pope Lando7 What the Dictionary of Medieval 
Civilization cannot tell us is how far Pope 
Lando was the victim of a medieval whodunit. 
Yet this never lay within the author’s brief. 

Those with other fields of interest will 
perhaps be even better, rewarded than I was, 
for the, book has many far longer entries, 
Religious figures, liturgical terms, buildings, 
poets, ! artists and musicians appear, with 
medieval scholars in informative and well-pre- 
sented entries. Hie cross-referencing, however, 
would have been made easier by capitalizing all 
those terms to be found ’elsewhere in the 
volume. I found admirably few omissions and 
learned much from the entry on Serbia in 200 
words, woiwode (or voivode) in fifteen words 
and from the twenty-three different entries for 
nopeis. named John. 1 

This well-produced . book .Will be . attractive 
not only to 'educated dilettantes; which all ex- 
perts,^ 

WO v .'A V. f\ — 


Dynastic 

developments 

R. A. Fletcher 


JOHN SHTDELER 

A Medieval Catalan Noble Family: The 
Montcadas 1000-1230 

252pp. University of California Press. £26.55. 
0520045785 

In 1 194 the Archbishop of Tarragona was mur- 
dered by Guillem Ramon de Montcada. The 
killer was a member of the leading aristocratic 
lineage, and his victim the head of the eccle- 
siastical hierarchy, in the kingdom of Aragon- 
Catalonia, the most powerful state in (he 
Mediterranean world. Our single contempor- 
ary source of evidence for the crime is a papal 
letter of Celestine III. Much may be surmised, 
but practically nothing known for certain, ab- 
out the background to the affray. As John C. 
Shideler ruefully comments in his preface, he is 
up against “the virtual absence of narrative 
accounts”. But we should be grateful for the 
survival from eleventh and twelfth- century 
Catalonia of astonishing numbers of charters. 

It is on these materials that Professor 
Shideler’s book is based. 

From small beginnings as minor officials in 
the service of the Counts of Barcelona the 
Montcadas rose to prominence in the middle 
years of the eleventh century. They seem to 
have exemplified those qualities of canny 
acquisitiveness and thrift which outsiders 
have traditionally identified as distinctively 
Catalan. Loyalty to their lords brought re- 
wards; by 1032 they were styling themselves 
“de Montcada” after the castle to the north of 
Barcelona which they had recently acquired . 
There is some evidence for “dynastic strategy" 

- late marriage, small families, the shift from 
partible inheritance to primogeniture - de- 
signed to keep the patrimony together. Eccle- 
siastical careers were sought for younger sons; 
three successive Montcadas held the vital 
office of archdeacon of Bnrcelona from 1010 to 
1095, and a fourth would have followed had not 
a reforming bishop detected simony. Notable 
also were the entrepreneurial talents of the 
family; urban property, mills ait ■ Montcada, , 
market-rights at Vid» and control of the Barce- 
lona water-supply are- but some of the indica- 
tions of their readiness to grasp opportunities. 

In 1117 the marriage of, the Montcada. 
heiress to the leading member of a similar ris- 
ing family, Guillem Ramon, seneschal of the 
count of Barcelona, united two fortunes. It was , 
under his long and prudent stewardship that 
Montcada interests were extended and con- 
solidated. He profited from the southward ex- 
pansion of CHtalonia by gaining rights in 
Tortosa and Ldrida, reconquered in 1148-49. 
He founded the CiBterdan irionastery of Santes ■ 
Creus in the new frontier lands; it was to serve 
the family at once as bank and mausoleum. 
Marriage of a son to the heiress of Bfiarn 
extended Montcada interests to the western 
Pyrenees. Guillem Ramon acted as regent dur- 
ing the minority of Alfonso tl, king of what had 
by now become the combined kingdom of Ara- 
gon and Catalonia, and exploited his, position 
to lend money on a considerable sca le to the 
king in whose name he acted. Some at least of . 
this money would have come from the peasan- 
try on the Mpnteada estates, on whom the 
seigneurial hand seems to have pressed ever 
more heavily as the twelfth century advanced. 

‘ The family fortunes experienced a slight 
check about the turn of the century, There 
were debts, difficulties at court and that unfor- 
tunate matter of the.nrchbishop. Part of the 
murderer’s'' penande involved the • lifelong 
wearing of a hair-shirt “except when asked by 
his wife to perform conjugal duties 1 '. But. 
Shideler leaves the Montcadas in the late 1220s 
as powerful as river, trusted counsellors of the-; 
young king Janies 1, fighting with him at the 
conquest pf Majorca - two of them were kille d 
in the landings there in 1229; at S antes Creus 
they were remembered, as martyrs. 

. Professor Shideler has worked patiently with 
intractable 1 materials. The book is a little too/ 
obviously the progeny of a doctoral thesis: It', 
lacks sparkle^ iand the. author Is not quite' at 
home when he ventures outside the narrow,; 

‘ bounds qf his. subject. But within life limitsihis! 
l is a, sqber and careful accpunt of the’ early., 
history of. A rqip^fkable .ffuiijly.. 
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We apologize for the following two failures in-^ 
our proof-correcting of Dick Wilson’s review 
of Clare Hollingworth’s book Mao and the Men 
Against Him, TLS June 21: it was a young 
“waiter”, not a “painter”, who reported that 
Jjang Qlng arid her friends enjoyed porno- 
graphic' films after dinner (last -sentence of 
eighth paragraph); and in the lost paragraph, 
first sentence, it should have read “In a 
restaurant off the rue du Louvre in Paris’’ - \ 
‘ -where Clare HoUingworth located, a former 
(pre-Mao) husband of Jiang. 

We regret also the error of “24” for “124” m* 
. reference to the number of years of French rule 
’ in Algeria, in Francis Ghilris's review of 
L’lndtpendance confisqttie '1962 - by. ( 
Ferhat Abbas and La Politique extirieure de 
I’Algdrie by Nicole Gijmaud, in the, TLS of 
,• April 19. . 

A New Face of Hinduism : The Swaminarayan 
religion by Raymond B. Williams, reviewed by 
phristophCr Shackle, TLS March 8, is avail- 
able from Cambridge University Press in-, 
paperback at £7.95, . as well as in hard cover. 



